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CCESSFUL 


MILWAUK 


Messrs. EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 


DEAR SIRS: -I cheerfully accept the New Roller Mill that 
you have built in the place where the old buhrs and other 

machinery were taken out, and must Say that it is fully up to 
Ninn my expectations in every respect, in workmanship and quality 
WN of flour produced. 


iid 


Respectfully Yours, 


Cc. C. ALDRICH. 


ODELL’s ROLLER MILL SYSTE 


Is now in successful operation in a large number of mills, both large 
and small, on hard and soft wheat, and is meeting with unparalleled 
Success. All the mills now running on this system are doing very fine 
and close work, and we are in receipt of the most flattering letters from 
millers, References and letters of. introduction to parties using the 
Odell Rolls and System, will be furnished on application to all who de+ 
sire to investigate. 


*@Qdell’s Roller Will4s 


Invented and Patented by U. H. ODELL, the builder of several of the 
largest and best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country, 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS! 


We invite particular attention to the following 


POINTS or SUPERIORITY 


Pomseneed by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors, all of which are 
roanly covered by patents, and cannot be used on any other machine, 
1. It is driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be 
equivalent to giving each of the four rolls a feparate driving-belt from 
the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive differential motion which 
cannot be had with short belts. 

2, It is the only Roller Mill in market which can instantly be 
stopped without throwing off the driving-belt or that has ade- 
quate tightener devices for taking up the stretch of ’the driving-belts, 

8. It is the only Roller Mill in which one move ment of a hand 
lever spreads the rolls apart and shuts off the feed at the same 
time. The reverse movement of this lever brings the rolls back again 
CERctly, into working position and at the same time turns on the 

eed, 

4. It is the only Koller Mill in which the movable roll-bearings may 
be adjusted to and from the stationary roll-bearings without disturb- 
ing the tension-spring. 

5. Our Corrugation is a decided advance over allothers, It pro- 
duces a more even granulation, more middlings of uniform shape 
and size, and cleans the bran better, 


WE USE NONE BUT THE BEST ANSONIA ROLLS. 


Our Corrugation differs from all others, and produces 1 
Flour and Middlings of Better Quality, 

Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr. 
Odell’s advice, and long experience in arranging mills. Can furnish 


8 Break 


machines on short not: ce. For further information, apply in person 
or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING CO., DAYTON, 0.,U. S.A: 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Gloth, or, GEORGE 6, TIETJEN, Gen'l Traveling Agt, for the Northwest, Republican House, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


J 
= 


SOM 


"Bd “02 19)SROURT ‘BUETSTAND 


No. 14 §. George St., York, Pa. 


Office 


It Is the BEST constructed and finished 
Turbine and gives better PERCENTAGE 
with part or full gate, and is sold for LESS 
MONEY per horse power than any other 
Water Wheel, New Pamphlet sent Free. 


Improved+Walsh+Double-+Turbine 


This wheel has a perfect 
fitting cylinder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 
when closed, 


POWER GUARANTEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
market using equal amount 
of wal 
ticula 
B. H. & J. SANFORD, 
Pheonix Iron Works, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Address for par- 


Hopewell Turbine. 


The most efficient and 
economical Water Wheel 
made, which cannot be 
broken or damaged by 
stones or timbers getting 
into it while running. 

Gives an average of 8% 
ner cent. of power from 
Ratt to full gate, and is 
fully warranted in every 
particular. 

Manufactured at the 


Variety Iron Works, 
ToR=E, Pa, 


Send for Illustrated Cata> 
logue and Price List. 


Address, A. J. HOPEWELL, Edinburg, Va, 


“TRIUMPH” CORN SHELLER 


CAPACITY 
2000 BUSHELS PER DAY, S 
Shells wet or dry corn, 
CHEAPEST AND Best SHELLMR, 


PAIGE MANUF'G CO., 


No. 12 Fourth St., Painesville, 


8. 8. STOUT, H. G. UNDERWOOD, 


Stour & UNpeRwoop, 


(Formerly Examiners U. S Potent Office.) 


SOLICITORS OF 


PATENTS 


66 Wisconsin Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TELEPHONE No, 502, 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


WATER WHEEL, 


Pine New Pamphlet for 1885. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Per- 
fect Turbine now in use, ‘comprising the Largest and the Smallest 
Wheels, under both the Highest and Lowest He 
new Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, 
and 110 Liberty St., New York City. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


js in this country. Our 


POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship, 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 


From | to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face eee molded by our own spr- 
OLAL MACHINERY, Shaft! ng, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 

and most improved designs, 
Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 


*@ Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N, B.—Spectal attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills, 
(Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 

For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 

State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to i 


T. G. Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 
[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Rolls Re-Ground 9 Re-Corrugated 


Also, Porcelain Rolls Re-Dressed. 


Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate. Can do work promptly. 


Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


STEEL 
CASTINGS 


Works, CHESTER, PA, 


FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS. WEIGHT. 


True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- 
equaled strength, 

Stronger, and more durable than fron forgings in any position or 
for any service whatever, 

40,000 CRANK SHAFTS and 30,000 GEAR WHEELS of this stee) 
now running prove this, 

CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING 5; 

STEEL ©. 
Send for Circulars and Prices to 


CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS Co., 
Office, 407 LIBRARY 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


jalties, 
LNGS of every description. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Milwaukee & Northern Railroad. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ROUTE. 


17 Miles the Shortest Line 


Sa 
GREEN BAY, 
Fort Howard, Depere, 
Neenah, and Appleton. 
Marinette, Wis,, and Menominee, Mich, 


Menasha, 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO— 

New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 
OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 

opens to the Bu ublic the shortest and best route to all 

points on the {ohigan Peninsula, 


CONNECTIONS, 


AT PLYMOUTH with the Sbstorgan and Fond du 
Lac and Pod a & North-Western R'y for She- 
n and Fond 


Ae du Lao, 
ian JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
AT ‘GREEN BAY ink Chie: & North Western and 
Green Bay, Winona * ‘St. ‘aul Railroads, for all 
points Noi and West 
Cc. F. DUTTON, General Supt. 
Made carizel of STEEL, 
ONE MAN ith it can 
easily move a p loaded car, 
wi ace slip on ice or 
grease, 
Manufactured by 
E. P. DWIGHT, 


aaney in Railroad Supplies, 407 
Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 
rt 


Preserve Your Copies 


—OF THE— 


UNITED STATES MILLER 


—IN AN— 


EMERSON BINDER | 


eins Binder is suitable for holding fhe ie copies 0 of the eee 


‘gS MILLER for two oO} 
aise, "and is strongly nade. " Price Pl ‘eng, ‘hawer Cure, 


Seni nt postpaid on 1 revelpt of price. Address, 


Unitep STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, 
wis. 


SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTICES 
BOLTING CLOTH ! 


Don’t order your Oloth until you 
have conferred with us; it will pay you 
both in point of quality and price. We 
are prepared with special facilities for 
tbis work. Write us before you order. 


AAareRy CASE MANUF’G CO. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
Fifth St., North of Waughten, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


#wA.R. ENNIS, » 


No. 107 N. Eighth St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 

4s the St. Louis Agent of the JOHN T. NOYE 
MANUFACTURING CO. for IIlinois, Missouri 
and the South-western States. Cuntracts 
taken for complete Flour Mills. ALL KINDS 
of Flour Mill Machinery furnished. Corres- 
pondents promptly answered. 


(300 ENGINES NOW IN USE! 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. 


40,000 Horse Power now Running! 


1 YIUOW 49d “d *H OOO‘ ‘sales 


Testinhse Ma Machine (0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


WESTINGHOUSE, OHURCH, KERR & 00., 17 Cortlandt St., New York. 
FAIRS. Cineinnati, Cleveland, Louisville and St. Paul. 


and Ore. 
PAREE, LAOY & 00., falt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, Montana. 
D. A. TOMPEINS & 00., Charlotte, N. 0. 
IMRAY, HIRSCH & EANPPEL, Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 
EATING IMPLEMENT & MAOH'NE 00., Dallas, Texas. 
R. ROGERS, 43 Rue Pages Paris, France. 
F. F. AVERILL, Delft, Holland. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Macuinery : Wipine : TowgLs. 


These Towels are much more economical | SIZE No. a ox 18 Inches. 
than waste ; more convenient. They can be | 
washed easily and quickly, and used again. | PRICES, ae 
Little or no danger from fire. They are \pey youen................... $ 1.00 
now in use in the largest factories in New Pax mye ananed He 
England and on the ocean steamers. [per Thousand. 46.50 


Please give them a trial, We can send 3 dozen No. 1 or 2 dozen No. 2, by mail, 


GEO. DUNBAR & CO.,'**29x38*"* BOSTON, 


STREET, 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.] 
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“CONC LUSLV a PRO OF 


OF THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


Gray NOISELESS ROLLER 


IME ITT 


Is furnished by the fact that these celebrated machines will be used by 
Messrs. C. A, Pituspury & Co., in their new 


—=== PILLSBURY “B” MILL ==— 


All bidders for the work of constructing this immense mill being required 
to figure on using the Gray Roller Mills. The selection of these machines 
for the new “‘B” mill was the result of several years practical test in the other 
mills owned by the same firm in competition with various other roller mills, 
the decision being unanimous, that, in all particulars, for practical work in the 
mill Gray’s Noiseless Roller Mills were superior to all others, 

We wish to assure our customers who may not wish to build 2000 barrel 
mills, but who wish to build mills of smaller capacity, that no matter what size 
mill they desire to build, or how small its capacity, the GRAY ROLLER MILLS are 
the best they can use, and we shall at all times furnish machines equal in 
every respect of material and workmanship to those which will be used in the 
new Pillsbury Mill, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


-Sole Manufacturers of Gray’s Patent Noiseless Roller Mills, adapted to 


mills of any desired capacity. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Published by 
E, HARRISON CAWKER. | 


Vou. 19, No. 2. 


THE SILVER CREEK DOUBLE SCALPER. 


Itis freely admitted that the quicker the 
separations of the various products of the 
crushed or ground wheat berry are made, the 
less danger there is of the injurious product 
deteriorating the better, or of making reduc- 
tions of particles that should not be further 
pulverized. 

Taking as an example the effect of carry- 
ing nicely dusted middlings in a conveyor a 
distance of twenty feet, it will be found that 
at the end they will be so reduced as to show 
from 15 to 26 per cent. of flour. In the case 
of middlings we actually see the injury done, 
and generally avoid it, but are we not all the 
time doing the same thing, only that we do not 
see the harm, by our endless system of bolting, 
conveying and elevating. Is not the flour that 
is unnecessarily handled injured to quite the 
same extent? 

So long as nothing better than the old style 
scalper, in connection with dusting reel and 
double conveyor, the separating reel with 
double conveyor, and further the six or eight 
reel chest with more double conveyors, was 
used, we got along as best we could, but the 
miller often wondered what made his flour so 
soft. Has any one ever calculated the dis- 
tance traveled by a particle of flour, from the 
first break to the packer? How much of it is 
useless? The object of the SinvER CREEK 
DovuseE SCALPER is, when supplemented by 
a series of centrifugals, to reduce the useless 
handling by nearly one half, with an inci- 
dental saving of much power and room. 

The Silver Creek Double Scalper is com- 
posed of two continuous surface cylinders, 
one placed inside of the other. The material 
to be treated is fed to the inside cylinder by 
means of the Fickinger patent feed device, 
where upon the surface of wire cloth or grit 
gauze as the nature of the stock may require 
the flour and middlings are at one separated 
from the coarser particles of wheat or bran, 
if the material treated be burr chop, which 
are, by means of elevator arms in the tail 
end of the cylinder, raised and discharged 
centrally through an opening into a discharge 
spout. 

Surrounding the inside cylinder and sup- 
ported on hoops and standards which rest 
upon it, is another cylinder of a continuous 
cloth surface of suitable mesh. On this the 
flour and middlings, as they are bolted through 
the cloth of the inside cylinder, are simul- 
taneously separated, the flour passing through 
the meshes of the cloth into the hopper be- 
low, while the middlings are carried along 
the surface and discharged over the tail of 
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the outside cylinder into a separate compart- 
ment, perfectly dusted and ready to go to the 
purifier, 

To keep open the meshes of the cloth and 
insure a uniform bolting operation, a self- 
acting knocker is applied to the inside of the 
reel, and the further advantage of keeping 
the specks on the inside surface is gained. 

It will be seen that three distinct separa- 
tions are made. The wheat break to go to the 
next reduction rolls, the middlings perfectly 
dusted to go to the purifier, and the flour to go 
to a suitable centrifugal, and all these separa- 
tions are made on a machine that takes no 
more room than the common scalper now 
used in connection with rolls, and without 
the injurious effect of conveyor mixing. 

The manner of putting on the cloth is by 
means of lacing hooks and cord, approved by 
all who have seen it. 

All machines are driven from tail end un- 
less otherwise ordered. They can be run 
either right or left hand. This machine is 
manufactured by Aug. Heine, silver Creek, 
Ne ¥. 


MECHANICS IN EDUCATION. 

Seeing and feeling are two senses which 
are more important in aiding to a knowledge 
of our surroundings than any others, and yet 
their education is generally neglected until 
the possessor begins to learn something of 
mechanics. By mechanics in this connection 
is intended any attempt to contrive, put to- 
gether, manufacture or change by manipula- 
tion, so that a woman who contrives and 
fashions a dress out of the unformed and 
plain material may bea mechanic. The use 
of mechanical tools cannot be begun too 
early in life, whether the pupil is to be a 
practical mechanic or to follow some other 
calling—there are few vocations that do not 
demand for success some practical knowl- 
edge of mechanics, ‘‘The whittling Yankees” 
possibly owe much of their undisputed posi- 
tion as inventors and good mechanics to the 
habit of using a pocket knife. A very prom- 
inent inventor and superior mechanic recent- 
ly remarked that the bent of his taste as a 
mechanic was undoubtedly given by his 
schoolmaster, who was a carpenter and joiner, 
and who worked at his trade in summer and 
taught the district school in winter. If a 
boy did not possess a foot rule, he made one 
for him from a shingle or constructed an 
inch seale. The foot rule and a pocket knife 
he considered necessary in a schoolboy’s out- 
fit, and he encouraged his pupils to estimate 
dimensions by the eye and then verify them 


J $1.00 a Year in Advance. 


TERMs:} Single Copies, 10 Cents, 


by measurement. Wind-wheels and water- 
mills were part of the pedagogue’s training, 
and the click-clack of one or the other could 
be heard all about the school-house and on 
the borders of the brook in an adjoining 
field. Vanes cut from pine boards, toy ships, 
bird houses, bows and arrows, pudding sticks, 
and most of the toys used by boys forty years 
ago were made by the schoolmaster’s boys 
under his direction. To-day, besides the 
prolific inventor named, there are one super- 
intendent of a railroad company, one bridge 
builder, one superintendent of a large manu- 
factory, and two architects to be counted 
from memory, who probably received their 
bent for mechanics from the carpenter school- 
master. 


All these lead lives of usefulness—they 
are producers, adding to the wealth and com- 
fort of the country and the people; and 
nothing in their education makes them 
less valuable members of society. One 
of the most distinguished pulpit orators was 
a blacksmith, and many men who are noted 
for their eminence in literature, divinity, 
law, medicine, and as educators, have had a 
mechanical training.—Building and Engineer- 
ing Times. 


CrusHiIne Roiis.—The use of rolls in 
place of stamps for crushing ore is becoming 
more and more general in this country and is 
universal in the new and best constructed 
foreign works. The plant as now adopted in 
concentrating works consist usually of one 
or two sets of rock breakers of the Blake or 
other convenient pattern. These reduce the 
size to about finch. Two sets of Cornish 
rolls reduce the ore successfully from this 
size tothe maximum desired in concentrat- 
ing, which may vary from s4 inch to + inch. 
The ore from fine rolls goes to sizing screens, 
and from these the sizes down to say ,h inch 
go to jigs, the ore finer than 4 inch going 
usually through spitzkasten and sometimes 
directly to slime tables or belts of one of the 
accepted types. Perhaps the most important 
machinery in such a mill is the crushing rolls. 
These must combine enormous strength 
durability of wearing parts, facility of repaisr 
with moderate first cost. 

The rolls are now almost always made with 
removable shells of steel or of special grades 
of iron, and they vary in diameter from 20 
inches to 36 inches, and in width from 10 
inches to 16 inches. Sometimes one roll is 
made wider than the other, but there is an 
object in this, as far as possible making the 
parts interchangeable.—Hng. and Mining 
Journal. 
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A LOAF OF BREAD. 


Are you most ready?” called a merry voice 
from the foot of the stairs. | 
*Almost.”’ | 

There was something not altogether satis- 
factory in the answering tone. Miss Dallas 
deposited the basket she held beside the newel | 
post. gathered up a bewildering combination | 
of mull puffs and embroidery high enough to 
display a daintily shod foot. and tripped light- 
ly up the stair-case. 

“1 shall have a better opinion of myself 
from this time forth,” she declared, as she 
paused at the doorway. “For once I am on| 
time and you are not. Such a thing never 
happened before!” 

*‘ Make the most of it then.” | 

The retort came with an effort that was | 
instantly detected. 

Miss Dallas made a sudden onslaught upon | 
the girl who stood before the mirror finishing 
her toilet. ‘What is the matter?” she ee 
manded, laying constraining hands on Polly’s | 
shoulder, and looking straight into the brown | 
eyes that were thus forced to meet her own | 
blue orbs. ‘ You’ve been crying.” | 

“ Well, what then?” 

“Why, that you have had good and sufli- 
cient cause, Polly,” with quick apprehension; 
‘sig it Jack? Have you heard from him?” 

Polly smiled reassuringly, in spite of the} 
red rims about her eyes. | 

“You needn’t begin to worry about Jack,” | 
she answered stooping to kiss Jack’s sister. | 
“Yes, I had a letter last night, and he was 
well and in excellent spirits.” | 

‘+ We didn’t hear,” said Katrine Dallas, ac- 
centing the personal pronoun. ‘ If we wern’t 
so fond of you, Polly—one and all of us—I don’t 
know how we'd be able to endure you!” | 

‘“* But you do love me, you see; and it wasn’t | 
Jack’s fault this time,” Polly answered inco- | 
herently. * His letter to me was cut short 
by a party of men who had ridden oyer from 
Birch Creek. He was going to write, to your 
mother that night, but of course he couldn’t | 
then.” 

“And of course it was you that came first,” 
said Katrine, with pretended jealousy. 

“Tt is not that he loves Cesar less,” began | 
Polly. | 

“That he loves Rome more. No doubt you | 
think that is a very satisfactory explanation, 
Miss Polly, but opinions may differ.” 

* Yours don’t,” said Polly, putting her arm | 
around Katrine’s waist. ‘* Come,—suppose | 
these people up at the church are wondering | 
where we are, and abusing us as unprofitable | 
members.” 

“They may continue in that laudable occu- 
pation,” said Katrine, coolly; ‘it will give | 
them something to do. Nobody ever goes to | 
a chureh festival at 8 o’clock of a summer 
afternoon—it’s all nonsense to open before 6. 

‘** But we promised to be there.” 

And you wern’t ready,” interrupted Miss | 
Dallas. ‘‘Now I don’t propose to go till I} 
know what change has come over the spirit of 
your dreams.” 

“Td rather not tell you.” 

** Is it your own worry, or somebody’s else?” | 

** Mine,” was the despondent answer. ** Do 
not bother over it, Katrine. It can’t be help- 
ed, and there’s no use talking about it.” 

“The use is that I love you, and that I am 
Jack’s sister.”’ 

““That’s the very reason.”’ 


Katrine’s blue eyes opened wide, and she 
planted herself defiantly against the door. 
“Then I insist upon knowing, Polly,” with a 
sudden change of voice and manner. ‘ Don’t 
you love me [one arm curled around Polly’s 
waist, a blonde head rested against Polly’s 
shoulder, and two blue eyes looked with a 
pleading expression,] enough to trust me? 
I wouldn't treat you so.”” 

Polly melted, visibly. ‘I am making a 
mighty mystery,” she said, with a little hys- 
terical laugh, over a question of—clothes! You 
don’t credit me with being silly enough to 
ery because I couldn't have the purple and 
white linen I had set my heart on?” 

“And I don’t now,” said Katrine, quickly. 
“Tell me what you mean.” 

“T mean that yesterday’s hail-storm has 
upset all my plans and preparations.” 

“ What a frightful storm it was! Weren't 
you frightened, Polly?” 

* Yes—for the grapes.” 

Katrine looked up with wondering eyes. 
“T begin to understand,” she said, slowly. 
“Won't you please try to forget that I am 
Jack’s sister; I was your friend before he 
appeared on the scene, remember! and I want 
this thing explained.” 

“Tt is simple enough,” said Polly with a 
sigh. ‘You’ve been nursed in the lap of lux- 
ury all your life, you ridiculous little aristo- 
erat! but I very soon had a practical under- 
standing of the disastrous effects of frost and 
hail, drought and potato-bugs, army-worms 
and grasshoppers. Ifthe crops sold well things 
were comfortable enough; if they didn’t, 
why, we had to curtail our wants—that’s all.” 

‘And this hail storm—” 

‘+ Gut the grapes all to pieces,” was the suc- 
cinct answer. ‘The crop was already sold, 
and father had promised the money to me 

ip 

“Oh!” 

‘* More than that,” said Polly, with averted 
eyes, but with a full determination to explain 
the situation thoroughly, now that she had 
begun; ‘the corn is so hopelessly hurt that 
father will have to plow it all up again; there 
is nothing that isn’t injured, more or less. So 
you see,” her voice faltered a little, but she 
went on bravely, ‘even if I would consent to 
his taking it away from the others, father 
cannot give me the money that he promised, 
and I can’t be married this year, There! 
[explosively] I suppose it’s very stupid of 
me to tell you all this, but you might as well 
know the truth.” 

‘“T should think so!” Katrine put up her 
red lips to be kissed. ** But, Polly, you don’t 
imagine that Jack will consent to putting 
off the wedding day for any such cause as that? 
What difference will the little more or little 
less make to him?” 


“The difference would be to me,” was the 


| proud answer. “ You don’t understand, Ka- 


trine; things come to you without the sweet 
sense of providing, but you know just as well 
as I do that there are some things I must have 
—if it’s only theone newdress. Hats, gloves 
and shoes can’t be bought without money, and 
failing the money that is out of the question 
now; my worldly all is about two dollars and 
ahalf! I told youit was useless to talk about 
it. Come, I’ve bemoaned myself long enough; 
I’m not the only girl in the world who is dis- 
appointed. We were. due at the church an 
hour ago.” 


“ Polly, [ wish 
let me id 

“Stop! said Polly, decisively. ‘ I’d rather 
you wouldn’t say it, please. 

“ Why not ?” 

Polly turned upon her with flushed cheeks. 
“T have heard,” she said “of girls who permit- 
ted the men they were to marry to supply the 
trousseau, I always had my opinion of such 
girls. Don’t make me feel close kin to them.” 

* Tt isn’t the same thing at all.” 

* It’s so near it that I would rather not dis- 
cuss the question. Is your basket of supplies 
all ready? Mine is yet to be packed.” 

Polly’s tone was final, and Katrine could 
only follow in silence as her friend led the 
way to the store room, where the contribu- 
tions for the church fair and festival were set 
out in goodly array on the shelves. 

“TI don’t wonder they always ask you to 
send bread and rolls,” she observed, breaking 
off a corner for her own delectation. ‘* [never 
see such bread any where else. Yours is 
nothing short of perfection.” 

‘* T can’t see why any one should have poor 
bread. There need be no difference in result 
if there is no difference in the process.” 

“You wouldn’t convince the average cook 
that bread-muking is one of the exact sci- 
ences,” laughed Katrine. ‘What a good cook 
was spoiled in making you a lady!”’ 

“That doesn’t follow by any means,” re- 
torted Polly, who was proud of her thrifty 
New England ‘bringing up. “Every lady 
ought to be a good cook; though, mind you 
I don’t insist upon her doing it. Her serv- 
ants should be trained so that her own time 
may be spared for something better.” 

‘** You may bring both theory and practice 
into the Dallas family as soon as possible,” 
said Katrine slyly. ‘‘ We always approve of 
you, Polly.” 

“That’s better luck than I deserve,”’ said ' 
Polly,” taking good care as she spoke that her 
light, white loaves should not encroach upon 
the cocoanut-puffs which were to bear them 
company. ‘I am all ready now; lead the 
way, Katrine.” 


The ladies of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd had pledged themselves in solemn con- 
clave to pay off the remainder of the Church 
Extension Fund debt. For weeks the rival 
sewing societies had been piling up articles 
salable and unsalable in their respective bas- 
kets; the committees had canvassed the town 
for contributions. Miss Winter, the Presi- 
dent of the Guild, whose sensible, sunshiny 
face belied her name, had marshaled her corps 
of assistants early in the morning, and the 
result of their labors was something for every 
chureh-member to be proud of, so bowery and 
flowery was the effect. 

Katrine Dallas and Polly Reynolds, as 
members of the Young Ladies’ Sewing Soci- 
ety, and teachers in the Sunday-school, were 
to take active parts in the business of the 
evening; and though Polly could not altogeth- 
er banish the memory of the bruised and bat- 
tered grape vines whose wreck had borne down 
so many fond, girlish hopes, she threw herself 
so bravely into the spirit of the occasion, that 
no one guessed what damage the storm had 
doneto her. Its severity was a frequent theme 
of conversation that evening, each new comer 
having some fresh tale to tell of the fields 
laid waste, gardens destroyed, green-houses 
broken, and windows that looked as though 
the village had laid under a bombardment, 


you loved me well enough te 
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“ Well, I’m glad it came yesterday, since it 


a ring she wore on her left hand, and with 


had to be, and not to-day,” exclaimed Miss} the unconscious action came a sudden mis- 


Partridge, coming up for a fresh supply of 
salad and sandwiches. 

“The day makes a difference to us,”’ said 
Mrs. Kemble, more gravely, *‘ but it will make 
no difference in the suffering and privation 
that our poorer neighbors will have to bear.” 

“Tt falls heaviest on the poor, of course,” 
said a third speaker, ‘but the eflect of that 
storm will be felt in move directions than we 
see yet, I’m afraid.” 

‘Another dollar added to the price of every 
barrel of flour, I suppose, for one thing,” re- 
marked Mrs. Miller, resignedly. ‘ Which 
being the case, let us eat, drink and be merry 
while we may! No, Miss Partridge, you 
can’t have the half-loaf for-your sandwich- 
es; I’m saving that for the rectory party. 
It’s too good to waste on the ‘vulgar herd;’ I 
want it to be properly appreciated.” 

“One would almost be willing to live by 
bread alone, if the bread were like this. I 
wonder who made it? 

*T don’t know,” said Mrs. Kemble, ** but I 
know I would like to enter into a contract 
with the maker to supply me with the staff of 
life in future. I would gladly offer an in- 
crease On the baker’s prices.” 

“So would I,’’ responded Mrs. Barlowe; ‘‘it 
would be well worth three or four cents a loaf 
more.” 

“Why can’t people do such things?” asked 
Mrs. Miller. ‘+ I suppose the mere suggestion 
would be an offense, but when these worth- 
less Bridgets of ours never send up good bread 
twice running, one can’t help wishing it were 
possible to make a neighborly little arrange- 
ment with somebody else’s Bridget.” 

‘“ This may be only a happen so!” 

“Very true! yet there are people who make 
a habit of having good bread, and some of 
these days I shall offer my idea to the person 
who will be able to carry it out.” 

“Count me as one of that person’s steady 
customers,”’ said Mrs. Kemble with a laugh. 

“And I pledge myself as another,” added 
Mrs. Barlowe. 

“and I.” 

“And I.” 

“And I,” came in laughing response from 
the different members of the group, who sep- 
arated, little dreaming that their careless 
conversation had opened up new hopes and 
possibilities in the mind of one to whom yes- 
terday’s storm had brought bitter and un- 
looked for disappointment. 

‘I will find out whether they really mean 
it,” thought Polly, with determination, ‘and 
if they do, why, they shall have the good bread 
they make such a fuss about. And I—well I 
shan’t have to make Jack wait till next year.” 
Where..t Polly smiled sweetly at old Mr. 
French, the most confirmed bachelor in 
town, and offered a flaxen haired doll in a 
pink Mother Hubbard for his purchasing. 

‘* What’s the matter with you, Polly?” asked 
Libby Power, as Mr. French passed on grimly. 
‘He might have bought that cigar case of 
Fanny Beale’s or one of those plaques—are 
your wits wool-gathering?”’ 

Polly laughed good naturedly, and resigned 
the business of the fancy table to Miss Lib- 
by’s more capable direction. Her thoughts 
were busy with plans and calculations in 
which the business of the church had no share. 
She had fallen into a trick whenever her mind 


was busier than her fingers, of playing with’ 


giving as to Jack’s opinion of her plans—or 
if not, of Jack’s family. Something was due 
to them; but remembering the tone of the 
conversation she had overheard, Polly took 
heart of grace. She would prove that such 
things might be done between ladies. ‘The 
venture was a little unusual, but the girl had 
an unaffected contempt for the false pride 
and fear of ** losing caste,” which mighthave 
prevented a less self-reliant girl from taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus offered. 
Long before the end of the evening her fear 
of the Dallas opinion took the unexpressed 
form of hoping they would say nothing to 
dissuade her, since she was serenely sure that 
such opposition would only tend to lower them 
in her estimation. 

The details of the plan were her last thought 
as she went to sleep that night, and mingled 
oddly enough with her first waking thoughts 
of that far-away lover who was looking for- 
ward to the wedding day that should crown 
his home-coming at Christmas time. A ray 
of sun-light fell upon her ring, throwing its 
design into bold relief. It was not the con- 
ventional engagement ring. Some unexplain- 
ed feeling of pride had made her refuse the 
offered solitaire—diamonds would be fitting 
ornaments for Jack’s wife, but for Polly Rey- 
nolds, something simpler seemed in better 
taste. ‘ If you want me to wear a ring, let it 
be really your own,” she said. ‘I would rath- 
er wear that seal-ring of yours than anything 
you could buy for me,” and since then the 
tiny polished oval, bearing the quaint device 
of an overflowing horn of plenty, with the 
carved legend ‘‘God gives” above it, had been 
to Polly her promise of all good things in the 
future. 

“God gives plenty,” she said to herself, hold- 
ing up the hand that bore the assurance. 
“But God gives it to those who work for it.” 
[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 


THE PLANCHETTE. 

There are some indications that the mys- 
terious little planchette board, like roller 
skating, is coming into fashion again. No 
adequate explanation of it has ever been 
received, though many have been offered. 
The construction is simply a plain, heart- 
shaped cedar board fixed upon two metal 
legs, to which are adjusted wheels that move 
easily and lightly in all directions. At the 
point of the heart a hole is made, and a sort 
of round case is fixed to hold an ordinary 
pencil firmly. That is all there is of it. 

Put a pencil at the point, and then put 
two hands upon the board. After keep- 
ing the hands lightly and quietly in their 
places a few minutes, planchette will 
joften begin to write. It usually scrib- 
bles out yes and no, and senseless gabble of 
one sort or another, to which no importance 
must be attached. It is claimed positively, 
however, that the board has written in- 
telligent answers to questions, which those 
holding their hands upon it could not possi- 
bly be aware of. It may be. But, before be- 
lieving this is true, ask some questions and 
see for yourself. It is one of those cases in 
which the word of no second person must be 
taken. Above all, do not have any supersti- 
tions about the thing, taking for granted 
that the writing is done by spirits. 


Planchette is merely a puzzle. to be in- 
vestigated as any other scientific subject 
would be, on the same sort of evidence, and 
weighed by the same judgment. Don’t ad- 
mit the element of humbug and witcheraft 
and nonsense and superstition into your soul. 
Thus you will not be likely to lose your head, 
even when amusing yourself with planchette. 
It is a fascinating study in psychological 
science, nothing more. It may be that there 
are powers and forces in the human organiza- 
tion that have hitherto been undeveloped 
in all but a few exceptional cases. It may 
be that. we are on the verge of some marvel- 
ous discoveries in mental science. So much 
it is safe to admit. 

The board writes best in the position de- 
seribed, with two hands, aright and left, upon 
it. What does the writing nobody knows. The 
best authorities have concluded that it is 
done unconsciously by the person whose 
hands are upon the board. A nervous fluid 
is supposed to pass from the hands and from 
a current that moves the board. The expla- 
nation at best is a lame one. But this much 
is certain: Planchette writing as an enter- 
tainment can do do harm as long as the ex- 
perimenter does not let go his common sense 
and put a superstitions faith in its revela- 
tions. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE ARTISAN. 


Professor Huxley says: For myself, I look 
upon simple knowledge by itself as of far less 
importance to the artisan in his career in life 
than a number of other qualities. I do not 
say that knowledge is not an extremely good 
thing; but if a man is to make a good work- 
man, or to do anything in practical life. you 
must give him an education that fits him for 
the conditions of life with which he has to deal, 
and you will not give him that education by 
filling his head with a number of intellectual 
abstractions, or even by giving him the larg- 
est acquaintance with scientific principles. 
And I think it is a profound mistake, consid- 
ering the career to which the majority of art- 
isans or persons in that class of life are neces- 
sarily bound, ever to take them out of the 
wholesome discipline of practical contact 
with the realities of life, for the mere sake of 
giving them a greater or less amount of know- 
ledge. A man who is inclined to do so may 
always pick up knowledge, and he may do so 
at the same time that he is getting his educa- 
tion in the highest sense of the word, out of 
his contact with the realities of his daily life; 
but if you make a bookworm of him, if you 
take him away from all that contact with re- 
ality and turn him back afterward into it, he 
has lost touch of life. 


I speak with the greatest hesitation, because 
I have nothing to do with industrial pursuits: 
but [ have had to do with mankind in many 
| Stations in life, and it seems to me that what 
| is wanted in a foreman is a man of energy, 
punctuality, business habits, and power of 
dealing with men, all of which things are not 
to be got out of books or'laboratory work. 
These qualifications are the most essential 
qualifications in a foreman, and what you 
want besides in such a man is not book learn- 
ing, but an intelligence sufficiently trained to 
be able to deal with new conditions, and an 
amount of knowledge sufficient to enable him 
: to know where to go to find more if he wants it. 
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WORKS OF THE GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS 
PURIFIER CO., JACKSON, MICH., U. 8. A. 
We have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers herewith a view of the works of the 
Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co., the 
products of which are to be found in flour 


mills in every civilized country of the world. 


at Hastings, Minn., in the old * Vermilion 
Mills.” This mill became most favorably 
known at the time for the excellent quality 
of its flour, due to a peculiar dress Mr. Smith 
used on the stones. Shortly after he became 
hend-miller in Hon. Geo. H. Christian’s 
mill in Minneapolis. The new dress which 


Works OF THE GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER Co,, 
JACKSON, MICH 


he used on the stones producing a very large 


The founder of thismammoth enterprise was amount of middlings, he used a device of E. 


Mr. Geo. T. Smith, a miller’s son, who in 1870 


N. Lacroix for treating them, which, after 


was working as a miller for Stephen Gardner, | being greatly improved by him, produced 


ultimately a complete revolution in milling. 

In 1877 the manufacture of Smith Middlings 
Purifiers was begun by Bennett, Knickerbock- 
er & Co.,in Jackson, Mich., and 120 machines 
made that year. In April 1878, the present 
company was organized. During 1879 the 
works were destroyed, 600 machines being 
made and sold. 

In 1880 a thousand machines were sold. In 
February, 1880, he visited Europe; returned 
to be present at the Millers’ Exposition in 
Cincinnati; returned to Europe, remaining 
there for over a year, where he succeeded in 
effectually introducing his purifiers and sys- 
temof milling. The business of the company 
increased rapidly, and it was found absolutely 
necessary in 1882, to erect larger works. Mr. 
Smith became the owner of a controlling in- 
terest in the stock of the company, and since 
then has been constantly burdened with the 
general management and superintendence of 
its ever increasing business. 

In 1883 a foundry was purchased on Pearl 
street, a third apd then a fourth building was 
erected, the latter for pattern making and 
drafting. Steel was substituted for iron, and 
hardwood for soft, in the machines. The 
excellence of the work is shown by the fact 
that the repairs on each machine sold, it is 
said, have not averaged fifty cents each. Mr. 
Smith became President of the company in 
1883, G. 8. Bennett, Vice President and Secre- 
tary,and Mr. Harmon, Treasurer. More than 
3,000 machines were sold that year. The 
company have works also at Stratford, Ont. 
The full capacity of the Jackson plant is 17 
machines per day. The pay roll which num- 
bers 360 men at Jackson and 150 in Canada, 
requires a monthly payment of $15,000. 

The two-story building shown in the engrav- 
ing is 56x218 feet, having a basement of equal 
area, and sufficient height to allow the opera- 
tion of machinery. The four-story building 
is 70x105 feet, and well adapted to the re- 
quirements of the company. There is anoth- 
er building, not seen in the cut, 52x60 feet, 
and two stories high. The total floorsurface 
is 85,000 square feet, to which must be added 
an addition 97 feet long, to the main build- 
ing, erected last year. These works are thor- 
oughly equipped with all the most recent 
machinery and appliances, and the system of 
division of labor is carried to perfection as 
far as practicable. The facilities for shipping 
are ample, private tracks running to the doors 
of the works, where the machines are loaded 
and sent to all parts of the world. There are 
some 250 electric lamps used for lighting the 
entire works. Power is supplied by a 250- 
horse power Reyuolds-Corliss engine. 

‘Take it all in all, the works are as complete 
and perfect in detail as those of any manu- 
factory in this country. 


RULES FOR MANAGEMENT AND CARE OF STEAM- 
BOILERS. 


ADOPTED BY THE HEWES & PHILLIPS IRON 
WORKS, NEWARK, N. J. 


1. Condition of Water.—The first duty of 
an engineer, when he enters his boiler-room 
in the morning, is to ascertain how many 
gauges of water there are in the boilers. 
Never unbank nor replenish the fire until 
this isdone. Accidents have occurred, and 
many boilers have been entirely ruined from 
neglect of this precaution. 
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2. Low Water.—In case of low water, im- 
mediately cover the fires with ashes, or, if 
no ashes are at hand, use fresh coal. Do not 
turn on the feed under any circumstances, 
nor tamper with or open the safety-valve. 
Let the steam outlets remain as they are. 

8. In cases of Foaming.—Close throttle 
and keep closed long enough to show true 
level of water. If that level is sufficiently 
high, feeding and blowing will usually suffice 
to correct the evil. In cases of violent foam- 
ing, caused by dirty water, or change from 
salt to fresh, or vice versa, in addition to the 
action before stated, check draft and cover 
fires with fresh coal. 

4. Leaks.—When leaks are discovered they 
should be repaired as soon as possible. 

5. Blowing Off.—Blow off 8 or 10 inches at 
least once a week; every Saturday night 
would be better. In case the feed becomes 
muddy, blow out 6 or 8 inches every day. 
Newer blow entirely off, except when boiler 
needs scraping or repairing, and then not un- 
til fire has been drawn for at least ten hours, 
as boilers are often seriously injured or 
ruined by being emptied when the walls are 
hot. Where surface blow-cocks are used, 
they should be often opened for a few mo- 
ments at the time. ; 

6. Filling Up the Boiler.—-After blowing 
down, allow the boiler to become cool before 
filting again. Cold water, pumped into hot 
boilers, is very injurious from sudden con- 
traction. 

7. Eeaterior of Boiler.—Care should be taken 
that no water comes in contact with the ex- 
terior of the boiler, either from leaky joints 
or other causes. 

8. Hemoving Deposit and Sediment.—In 
tubular boilers the hund-holes should be 
often opened, and all collections removed 
from over the fire. Also, when boilers are 
fed in front, and blown off through the same 
pipe, the collection of mud or sediment in 
the rear end should be often removed. 

9. Safety Valves.—Raise the safety valves 
cautiously and frequently, as they are liable 
to become fast in their seats, and useless for 
-the purpose intended. 

10. Safety Valve and Pressure Gauge.— 
Should the gauge at any time indicate an ex- 
cessive pressure, see that the safety valves 
are blowing off. In case of difference, notify 
the parties from whom the boiler was pur- 
chased. 3 

ll. Gauge Cocks, Glass Gauge.—Keep gauge 
cocks clear and in constant use. Glass 
gauges should not be relied on altogether. 

12. Blisters.—When a blister appears there 
must be no delay in having it carefully ex- 
amined, and trimmed or patched, as the case 
may require. 

18. Olean Sheets.—Particular care should 
be taken to keep sheets and parts of boilers 
exposed to the fire perfectly clean, also all 
tubes, flues and connections well swept. 
This is particularly necessary where wood or 
soft coal is used for fuel. 3 

14. General Care of Boilers‘and Connections. 
—Under all circumstances keep the gauges, 
cocks, ete., clean and in good order and 
things generally in and about the engine and 
boiler room in a neat condition.—American 
Machinist. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A FisHine Car.—One of our county com- 
missioners owns a mill and a pond, and 


grinds corn for the public. He also owns a 
large cat that, as soon as the mill is stopped 
by shutting down the gate, will immediately 
run down behind the mill and get on a log 
just over the sheathing over which the water 
is flowing. She will then look very intently 
into the water, which is from 18 inches to 20 
inches deep, until she spies a fish; she then 
plunges into the water, frequently burying 
herself under it, but almost always comes 
out with a fish. She then quietly sits down 
on a rock near by and enjoys her meal.—Char- 
leston News and Courier. 


KILLED BY AN ROLITE.—An apparently 
authentic account comes from Somerset, Pu- 
laski county, Ky., of the death of a farmer 
named Julius Robble by a meteor which fell 
from a clear sky on the morning of the Ist 
instant. The meteor was very brilliant, 
emitting alight described to be more dazzling 
than that of lightning. It struck the man’s 
head and instantly exploded, mangling his 
body frightfully. His clothing was torn and 
burned, and his body was streaked with burn- 
ing streams of molten iron or detached stones 
of white heat. His limbs were charred and 
bent out of all shape. The meteor burned 
itself deep'in the earth, and sent splinters of 
itself in all directions, some of which were as 
large as a peck measure. A witness de- 
scribes the noise it made as the roaring of 
a dozen locomotives blowing off steam. So 
swiftly did it drop that the rushing sound, the 
flash and the explosion were almost simulta- 
neous. 

Tue Italian theatres, which are said to be 
the finest in the world, are oval in form, not 
horseshoe shaped as in this country. This 
enables the stage to be seen from every seatin 
the house, and adds to the acoustic qualities 
of the building. These theatres are built up- 
on a thoroughly fire proof plan, being usually 
of brick, with a small amount of wood work. 
The seats being wide apart and the aisles 
numerous, offer free passage to an audience 
in case of panic; the floor of the parquette is 
the solid earth itself, covered with gravel. 

Broad WAGON TirEs.—We learn that J. 
W. Sanborn of the Missouri Agricultural 
College, has been making some experiments 
to demonstrate the value of good roads and 
broad wagon tires on road and farm wagons. 
He says that the condition of the country road 
is one of the surest indications of the civiliza- 
tion of the people. The trials were made with 
a carefully tested dynamometer; the loads 
drawn were 3,665 pounds each, and the fel- 
loes and tires were-one and a half and three 
inches, respectively. The first test was on 
blue grass sward somewhat moist, though it 
had not rained for two weeks. The average 
draft of the narrow-tired wagon was 489 
pounds, while that of the wide-tired was 310 
pounds—a difference of over 41 per cent. in 
favor of the wide tire. Assuming the wagons 
to weigh 1,000 pounds each, the same team 
could draw 8,248 on the wide tire as easily as 
2,000 on the narrow, and, besides this, the 
wide tires did not cut through and injure the 
turf as the others did., In a further test, ona 
partially dried dirt road, the broad wheels 
showed a draft of 871 pounds to 441 pounds for 
the narrow, being 12.7 per cent. in favor of 
broad tires, so that with the same wear and 
tear of team, the broad-tired wagon could 
carry 331 pounds per ton load more than the 
other. Although these differences disappear 


on hard, well-made roads, he concludes that 
every farm should have one or more broad- 
tired wagons, and says the teamsters on the 
college farm always prefer such for use about 
the farm. We have long known the value of 
a broad tire for farm wagons, and have such 
a one for all work on raw ground or meadow 
land. It costs very little, if any more, and 
soon pays for itself by saving the team.— 
Farm Implement News. 


A PNEUMATIC TUBE BETWEEN LONDON 
AND Paris.--The plan to connect Paris and 
London with pneumatic tubes has been re- 
ported favorably by the French engineers and 
submitted tothe Government. Itis proposed 
that two pneumatic tubes be laid, following 
the line of the Northern Railroad from Paris 
to Calais, thence across the channel to Dover, 
following the line of the South-eastern Rail- 
road to London. Letters could be thus trans- 
mitted between the two capitals in one hour. 
Wagonettes like those now used to transport 
telegrams from Paris are to be used, weighing 
10 kg. and capable of carrying 5kg. weight of 
mail matter. Twenty pneumatic trains are 
to be started every hour. The total cost is 
estimated to be $7,000,000. The total distance 
is 475 km. 


FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


In the preparation of statistics regarding 
the flour milling industry of the state, for 
embodiment in the report of the secretary of 
Internal Affairs for the year 1888, there were 
sent out 3,781 blanks to the millers of the 
state to be filled out andreturned. From 512 
of these no reply was received, and 799 were 
returned unfilled; 2470 returns were received 
properly filled out. There are understood 
generally to be between thirty-two and thirty- 
three hundred merchant and grist mills in 
the state. Many of those receiving the 
blanks evidently did not care to show the 
small amount of business done, and others, 
through lack of interest probably, thought 
it not worth their while to make a reply. 
The county making the largest return was 
Lancaster, which reported 171 mills, with 587 
runs of stones and 65 sets of rolls, the 
amount of all grain ground in these mills 
being 2,006,395 bushels. The eounty next in 
order was Berks, which reported 127 mills, 
with 897 runs of stones, but giving no satis- 
factory data as to the numberof sets of rolls 
in use. Theamount of grain ground in these 
mills was 911,748 bushels. The third county 
in the list was Chester, which replied to 126 
inquiries, and these reported 285 runs of 
stones, 32 sets of rolls, and ground 860,438 
bushels of grain. Considering the limited 
facilities afforded for acquiring the informa- 
tion desired, the result must be taken as 
satisfactory. Many of the mills receivetheir 
mails through more than one of the country 
post offices, and the published list of the 
mills often reports the same mill to more 
than one address. This accounts for a part 
of the discrepancy between the returns and 
the approximate known total of mills. The 
chief of the Buerau, Hon. J. B. McCamant, 
was most untiring and enthusiastic in the 
prosecution of his work, but when it isknown 
that but two thousand dollars was allowed 
by the state for the collection of statistics 
in every branch of manufacture followed in 
the state, any incompleteness inthe result may 
be readily accounted for.—Millers’ Review. 
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MILWAUKEE AMUSEMENTS, 


ACADEMY OF Music.—Performancese very evening 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

Dime Museum.—Performances every hour from 1 
P. to 10 Pp. M., every day. 
excellent stage performances 


GRAND Opera How! 
ing, and Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

SLENSBY'S VARIETY ATER-—-Performances every 
evening, and Thursday and Sunday matinees. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
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President—Joun A. CHRISTIAN, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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polis, Secretary; W Jahill, Minneapolis, Treas. 
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Missourt—J. F. 
rank Hill, Carthage, and G 
Presidents; G. J. Plant, St, Louis, Treasurer; D. 
B. Kirk, St. Louis, Secretary. 

Kentucky—Chas. T. allard, President; 
Smith, Louisville, W. N. Grubbs, 


President; J. 8. Lord, Ogden, 


w. Cc 


Freaks, curiosities and | 


.—Performances every even | 


Cedur Rapids, President; D. | 


Lawton, Carrollton, President; | 


| OPERATIVE MILLERS ASSOCIATION. 


The object of this Association is to unite all practi- 

| cal millers, to give ald to its members, to assist each 
other to procure employment, to establish a widows’ 
nd orphans’ fund, and for the adyancement of the 
art and science of milling. The officers of the Asso- 

| elation are: Dan J. Foley, President; Tom Stouten- 
berg, First Vice-President; John 'T. Gebbie, Second 
Vice-President; A. Snuggs, Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 


1.00 | 921 Howard Street, St. Louls, Mo.; Dan J, Foley, 


Alex. Frazer, Davil Pollock, Trustees. 
| N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
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| Tre fire losses among the mills in this 
country during April, amounted to about 
| $200,000. 


| CANADIAN millers have received very 
| large orders for flour and wheat during the 
| past six weeks. 


| The National Coopers’ Journal, is the name 
| of a new paper published in Buffalo, N. Y., 
in the interests of the cooper trade. It pre- 
| sents a good appearance. 
——___. 

We acknowledge the receipt from the sec- 
retary Mr. Geo. F. Stone, of the Twenty- 
| seventh Annual Report of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 


Tue Electric Review is the name of anew 
paper issued by the Taylor Publishing Co. at 
|Chambersburg, Pa. The first number, just 


| 
| at hand, is a very good one. 


| Tue firm of Vechting, Shape & Co. has 
|been incorporated under the style of THE 
| JosepnH Scuurrz Borruine Works (Lim- 
| ited). The new company will continue to 
supply the world with the well-known Schlitz’ 
| Bottled Beer. The business has grown to 
| enormous proportions, and gives employment 
to a large number of persons. 


| = — —— 

Tue American Exhibition of the Arts, 
Inventions, Manufacturers, Products and 
Resources of the United States of America 
will be opened in London, England, May 1, 
1886. All arrangements for its complete suc- 
cess are being rapidly made, and the result 
of this exhibition will doubtless prove of 
vast benefit to our country. Full particulars 
may be obtained by addressing ‘The Sec- 
retary of the American Exhibition, 7, Poul- 


Sessinghaus, St. Louis, | try, London, £. C., England. 


‘Tue imports of American flour into Great 


Henderson, W. 8.| Britain for the cereal year 1883-84, were 6,263,- 
Giltner, Eminence, and J. N. Myers, Frankfort, Vice- | 000 sacks, 


and for the eight months of the 


Presidents; W. H. Wherrit, Lancaster, Secretary and | present cereal year, 5,246,000 sacks or equal 


‘Treasurer, 


sretary und Treasurer, 


Seybt, Highland 
. Gent, Columbus, President; B. 


INDIANA~-J) 
Jenkins, La F 
Vice-Presic s 

Wisconstn—Edward Sanderson, Milwaukee, Presi- 
dent; J. L. Clement, Neenah, and Otto Puhiman, 

Vice-Presidents; 8, H, Seamans, Milwau- 
'y and Treasurer, 
. D. Hayes, Detroit, President; W. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Colton, Bellefontaine, Secretary and Treasurer, 

MARYLAND—R. Tyson, Baltimore, President; J. 
Olney Norris, Baltimore, Secretary; W. H. Woodyear, 
Baltimore, Treasurer. 

New Yourk—J, A. Hines, Rochester, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer, 

PENNSYLYANIA—B. F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, Pres- 
ident; Landis Levan, Lancaster, Sec’y and Treas. 


InLInois—D. R. Sparks, Alton, President; C. y,| for the full year to 7,869,000 sacks. 


| their flour into the London market. 
|the British market full of foreign flour, the 


These 
figures are highly interesting to British mil- 
lers, bakers and farmers, and it is not sur- 


tte, and J. R. Callender, Vincennes, | prising that even free trade journals are cry- 


| ing out for protective duties on flour. The 
large mills of Belgium are also crowding 
With 


British miller has plenty of time to think 
over the situation. 


————________—_ 


A newspaper article is not valuable, simp- 
lly because it is original. We have been 
driven to make this observation by the ful- 
| some self-praise indulged in by some of our 
|eontemporaries. It would be a blessing to 
the reading public if all newspaper writers 


SSS ca 


(circumstances permitting) would lay aside 


“chip in” and buy them. 


tl 


WE present on another page, a report con- 
cerning the railway and export development 
in India. Asa great deal has been said and 
written in this subject during the past year 
we deem it worth while to publish Consul 
Shaw’s report in full. India may prove a 
strong competitor for the trade in Europe, 
which the United States now enjoys, but as 
we have said before, we do not think that the 
time is close at hand when Europe will obtain 
the bulk of its bread-stuffs from India in- 
stead of the United States. British millers 
will willingly pay more for American wheat 
than they will for Indian, because it is more 
desirable as to quality. 


BUILDING FOUNDATIONS ON QUICKSAND. 

Foundations in quicksand often have to be 
built in places where least expected, and 
sometimes the writer has been able to con- 
veniently span the vein with an arch and 
avoid trouble, but where it cannot be conve- 
niently arched over it will be necessary to 
sheath-pile for a trench and lay in broad sec- 
tions of concrete until the space is crossed, 
the sheath piling being drawn and reset in 
sections as fast as the trenches are leveled up. 
The piling is left in permanently if it is not 
wanted again for use. 

Sometimes these bottoms are too soft to be 
treated in this manner; in that case boxes or 
caissons are formed, loaded with stone and 
sunk into place with pig iron until the weight 
they are to carry is approximated. When set- 
tled the weights are removed and the building 
begins. ’ 

Foundations on shifting sand are met with 
in banks of streams, which swell and become 
rapids as each winter breaks up. This kind 
is the most troublesome and dangerous to 
rest upon if not properly treated. 

Retaining walls are frequently built season 
after season, and as regularly become under- 
mined by the scouring of the water. Regular 
docking with piles and timbers is resorted to, 
but it is so expensive for small works that it 
is not often tried. 

Foundations are formed often with rock,well 
planted out; and again success has attended 
the use of bags of sand where rough rock was 
not convenient or too expensive. 

. In such cases it is well to try a mattress 
foundation, which may be formed of brush- 
wood and small saplings, with butts from 4 
inch to 24’ in diameter, compressed into bun- 
dles from 8 to 12'’ diameter, and from 12 to 16 
feet long, and well tied with ropes every four 
feet. Other bundles, from 4 to 6’’ diameter 
and 16 feet long, are used as binders, and 
these bundles are now cross-woven and make 
a good net-work, the long parts protruding 
and making whip ends. One or more sets of 


netting are used as necessity seems to require. 
‘This kind of foundation may be well filled in 
with aconcrete of hydraulic cement and sand, 
and the walls built on them with usual foot- 
ings, and it is very durable, suiting the pur- 
pose as well as anything we have seen or 
heard of.—Jnland Architect. 


BOOK WALTER'S IMPROVED SEMI-PORTABLE EN- 
GINE, 

The accompanying engravings exhibit a 

new 10 horse power engine manufactured by 

James Leffel & Co., at Springfield, O. The 


Fia. 


main frame or bed plate is cast in one piece, 
so that all strain comes within it, and it is 
attached to the boiler in such a manner as to 
avoid the difficulties of expansion and con- 
traction. The bed is cast witb a bottom to 
catch all the drippings from the engine, keep- 
ing the boiler free from them. The cylinder 
is of exact and through finish, with head 
turned and polished, and a Russia iron jacket 
fitted with brass bands. Special care has 
been bestowed upon the piston head and 
rings, which are made of the best material 
and in the most durable form. The guides 
and cross head are substantially made, the 
latter being lined with brass; and the con- 
necting rod, which is of wrought iron, is 


Fig. 2.—SHOWING, PUMP AND CONNECTIONS. 


provided at each end with brass boxes 
accurately finished, with wrought straps. 
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keys, self-oilers, etc. Great solidity and 
strength are secured in the crank shaft, 
which is steel, of extra size, and has bearings 
8inches long. The steam chest is so placed 
upon the cylinder that the valves are in a 
direct line with the 
driving eccentric on 
the crank shaft, 
greatly increasing the 
symmetry of the en- 
gine. To avoid the 
difficulties of driving 
the pump from cross 
head, the method of 
driving which is now 
conceded to be the 
best—namely, by belt 
—has been adopted. 
The pump is strong 
and substantial, with 
8-inch brass plunger 
and 4-inch length of 
stroke, making forty- 
eight revolutions per 
minute. It is fitted 
with large cup valves 
of locomotive pat- 
tern. Its great 
strength, accurate 
finish, and long, stea- 
dy and slow stroke 


of heating surface, avoids the difficulties of 
a fire brick lining, and admits of the boiler 
being built in a compact and substantial 
manner. The fire box is circular in form 
and receives the pressure upon an arch at 
every point, thus affording the greatest resist- 
ance and jstrength. ‘The shell is made of 
t-inch No. 1 charcoal hammered iron. and the 
heads of #-inch flange iron; and the best 
material is used and great care in construc- 
tion exercised throughout. 

The dimensions of the engine are as fol- 
lows: Cylinder, 7x10 inches; revolutions, 
210_per minute; heavy band wheel, 36 inches 
diameter, 7 inches face; small pulley, 16 in- 
ches diameter, 8 inches face. The engine 
will develop full 10 horse power with sixty 
pounds steam. The boiler is 42 inches 
diameter, with twenty-three 38-inch flues, 
64 inches long; length of boiler over all, 70 
inches; diameter of fire box, 25 inches. The 
weight of the engine and boiler is 3,800 
pounds. Any additional particulars desired 
may be obtained by addressing the manufac- 
turers at Springfield, O., or 110 Liberty street, 
New York. 

LABOR IN IRON MILLS AND THE CLAPP-GRIF- 
FITHS PROCESS, 

The statements regarding the Clapp-Grif- 

fiths process made public by Messrs. Withe- 


Fig. 8. INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION OF BOILERS. 


insure its perfect 
work. Other notice- 
able features of the 
engine are the gover- 
nor, of the latest and 
most approved de- 
sign, the brass pop 
valve, of locomotive 
style, the improved 
patent brass safety 
valve, 24-inch brass 
whistle, and superior 
fittings throughout, 
both on engine and 
boiler. 

In Fig. 8 is shown 
the interior construc- 
tion of the return 
flue boiler, omitting 
the steam dome. It 
embraces all the ae- 
sirable features of the 
common form of re- 
turn flue boilers, 
with the additional 
advantage of having 
the fire box entirely surrounded with water. 
This construction gives the greatest amount 


row & Hunt at the New York meeting of the 
mining engineers, concerning which we com- 
mented at some length last week, have arous- 
ed the attention of rolling-mill proprietors to 
an unexampled extent. That steel is des- 
tined to supplant puddled iron to a large 
extent has been manifest to those operating 
rolling mills for some years. ‘I'’o what extent 
this substitution has already taken place has 
from time to time been made the subject of 
editorial comment by us, and it has been evi- 
dent to those who have watched the progress 
of events, that, were it not for two obstacles, 
the displacement of iron would be much more 
rapid than at present: First, the large ex- 
pense that has heretofore been necessary to 
change an iron plant to a Bessemer plant, and 
second, the high character of ores and pig 
iron required by the Bessemer process. The 
improvements that have been made in the 
character of the steel produced by the Besse- 
mer process were such as to permit its substi- 
tution for iron in many cases, This alone, 
and the high labor cost of puddled irén, as 
well as the difficulties in dealing with labor 
in the iron rolling mills, would long ago have 
led to the substitution of the Bessemer pro- 
cess, with its cheaper and more easily con- 
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trolled labor, were it not for this heavy item 
of expense in construction and the character 
of the pig iron required. These obstacles the 
Clapp-Griffiths process has overcome. As 
stated by Mr. Hunt, a plant can be built 
for $55,000, producing 80 gross tons of steel a 
day, and this from a pig iron which, compar- 
ed with that used in the Bessemer process, is 
exceeding high in phosphorus, the resulting 
metal answering all the tests and fulfilling all 
the purposes for which puddled iron is now 
used. 

But the greatest boon of this process to the 
rolling-mill man will be that it will enable 
him to once again manage his own mill, with- 
out that imperious dictation in its manage- 
ment which has characterized the Amalgam- 
ated Association in dealing with labor diffi- 
culties. The Association itself and the men 
in the iron mills have been warned again and 
again that it was inevitable that steel should 
supplant iron, and that their only hope was 
by concessions to defer the coming of that 
day. They have not only refused to make 
them, but have persistently declined to own! 
that there was any danger to their craft from | 
the coming of steel. If they have recognized 
the possibility of danger they have attempted 
to meet it by such temporary and illogical 
makeshifts as demanding a higher price for 
working a material easier to work in the rolls | 
and heating furnaces, and with which they, 
could produce a greater tonnage than when | 
working iron. These expedients have failed, 
The hope that they have entertained that the 
expense of erecting a plant to produce steel 
would notonly require a too extensive destruc- 
tion of old plant, but too expensive new con- 
struction, has been swept away by the Clapp- 
Griffiths process, and the puddler now stands, 
as never before, face to face with the inevit-| 
able. There is another feature. Among the | 
operations requiring skilled labor about a 
rolling mill, there can be no doubt that pud- 
dling is the most laborious. Again and again 
in the hundred years since Cort invented the 
puddling furnace efforts have been made to 
reduce the toil of the process. The Danks 
furnace and Dormoy rabble are attempts in 
this line, but with the exception of the change 
from puddling to boiling, and some minor | 
improvements of the furnace, the process re- 
mains as it was a hundred years ago. The 
new process will do away with this laborious 
occupation. Perhaps some of the duties about 
aconyerter are as hard as those at a puddling | 
furnace, but in proportion to output not near- 
ly as many men are employed. The future of 
this process and its effect upon labor will be 
closely watched.—Jron Age. 


[Correspondence.] 
SUCCESSFUL MILL STARTING. 
Editor United States Miller: 

In view of the fact that in the past nearly | 
all millers have experienced a great deal of 
trouble in starting up their mills, almost al- 
ways expecting to change a large number of 
spouts and bolting cloth, and be delayed and 
annoyed for weeks before the mill has got in 
successful operation, it becomes a matter of 
interest and news to the miller to read of the 
successful starting of mills in which no 
changes are necessary to be made. We be- 
lieve that nothing will interest millers more 


than this, and for this reason we give a state- 
ment of the successful work of one of our 
men, who has been employed in the work of 


starting mills since the 15th of February last. 
The following is the result of his labors: 

On the 15th day of Feb., 1885, he started up 
the mill for Pearce & Co., at Shreve, O., and 
ran it four days, obtaining a settlement, and 
not a spout was changed nor a foot of bolting 
cloth. 

On the 28th of Feb., 1885, he started up the 
mill for Mr. A. Hulshizer, at Utica, O., and 
ran the mill five days and obtained a settle- 
ment in full. In this mill not a spout was 
changed nor a foot of bolting cloth. 

On the Ist of March, 1885, he started up the 
mill of J. W. Lumpkins. of Owensboro, Ky., 
and ran the same five days, and obtained a 
settlement in full. In this mill not a foot of 
bolting cloth nor a spout was changed. 

On the 9th of March, 1885, he started up the 
mill for C, W. Ellis, at Dubois, Ind., and ran 
the mill one week and obtained a settlement 
in full. In this mill one spout was changed, 
but no bolting cloth. 

On the 28th day of March, 1885, he started 
up the mill for M. Lynn, at Belden, Ind., and 
ran the mill one week, at the end of which 
time he obtained a settlement in full for the 
mill, and not a foot of bolting cloth nor a 
spout was changed. 

On the 5th day of April, 1885, he started up 
the mill for Lane, Fuget and Lane, of Tower 
Hill, Ill., and ran the same five days and ob- 
tained a settlement in full. In this mill two 
feet of cloth was changed at the tail end of 
one reel, which was all the changes made. 

On the 24th day or April, 1885, he started 
up the mill of L. ©. Lillard & Co., at Marion, 
Ind., and ran the mill two days, and did not 
change a spout nor a foot of bolting cloth, and 
obtained a settlement in full. 

We give this as tne result of the labors of 
simply one of our men, who is operating and 
starting up our mills, and as a matter of news, 
to show the millers that the time has passed 
when it is necessary to spend weeks and even 
months in changing bolting cloth and spouts, 
in order to get their mill in successful opera- 
tion, and in each of these mills they were 
guaranteed to produce results equal to the 
best mills in the country, and in each and all 
of them, samples were brought in and com- 
pared and the results as to quality of flour, 
yield and quantity of low grade, were care- 
fully compared with the very best and largest 
mills that we come in competition with, and 
in view of the fact that, in each and all of 
those cases, the millers have readily settled 
within from two to five days, is an indication 
that milling has been brought down to a sci- 
ence, and that those firms who are able to 
furnish the proper talent for making out sys- 
tems of separations, and furnishing the very 
best and latest improved machinery, are not 
haying any trouble in starting mills, neither 
need it be necessary that the miller should be 
annoyed for months and months with changes 
which interfere, very largely, with the profit- 
able and successful operation of the mill. We 
give this as a matter of news, and believe it 
is worthy a place in your journal. 

We are very truly yours, 


CASE MANUFACTURING Co, 
A Kinp AND CONSIDERATE CLERK.—When 
Grant was in Chicago, three or four years 
ago, he lounged about Sheridan’s head- 
quarters a good deal. His son Fred was at 
that time on Sheridan’s staff, but was absent 
one day, and Grant took his place at Fred’s 
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desk and looked after the business. A ner- 
yous, fidgety, irritable old fellow came in to 
inquire for some paper that he had left with 
Fred. When he stated his case Grant took 
up the matter in a sympathetic way, and 
proceeded after the manner of an over- 
anxious clerk to look the paper up. The 
document could not be found, and Grant, 
apologizing, walked with the old gentleman 
to the door. As I walked down the stairs 
with the mollified visitor he turned and 
asked: ‘Who is that old codger? He is the 
politest clerk I ever saw at military head- 
quarters. I hope Sheridan will keep him.” 
L answered quietly: “That is General Grant.” 
The fidgety old gentleman, after staring at 
me for a full minute, said, with considerable 
fervor: ‘I will give you 50 cents if you will 
kick me down stairs.” 

A New MAaArtcu-MAKine MACHINE.— 
Two Troy men have invented a machine 
which, it is claimed, will practically revolu- 
tionize match making. It has been operated 
to make 24,000 perfect matches in a minute, 
and its capacity is expected to reach 15,000,000 
in ten hours. The veneer of pine wood is 
fed upon a small platform and passes between 
rollers, which partly cut it crosswise the 
width of a match. From the rollers the 
veneer passes over the abrupt edge of a con- 
cave, where the splints are caught by a rub- 
ber roller, separated by the action of the rol- 
ler and rubbed along over the concave so 
that all the adhering fibre isremoved. Then 
the splints are carried by a chain, from which 
they are forced into a dipping web or strip 
of paper. The web containing the splints is 
then conveyed into a trough, wherein, by 
the action of a revolving wheel, parafline is 
put on the end of each of the splints. When 
the paraffine is dry by passing through a 
heated chamber, another wheel, revolving in 
a phosphorous composition, applies the com- 
position to the ends of the splints, and the 
webs pass to reels, where they remain until 
dry. 


Tux Four Biaaest INcomss.—The follow- 
ing are the estimated incomes of the four 
men who are reputed to be the richest in the 
world: 


Duke of 
Westminster. Vanderbilt. 
$175,000,000 
7,000,000, 
676,000 
15,000 
800 
Per minute. 18 
Mackey. 
canal oats bey 
er year.. K 
Per month 1,000,000 
Per day... 85,000 
Per hour. 1,500 
Per minute. m% 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 

We have received a new catalogue for 1885, from 
the Webster and Comstock Mfg. Co. of Chicago, 
IL, fully illustrating their specialties. 

‘Thanks to Hon. Chas, F, Mills, Secretary of the 
Illinois State Department of Agriculture, for the 
most complete state crop report for April we have 
yet seen. 

Harper's Magazine for June is an elegant number, 
fullas usual of beautiful illustrations and interest- 
ing reading matter. 

We have received a copy of the 1885 catalogue of 
flouring mill machinery from the Case Manufactur- 
ing Co., Columbus,O. It is handsomely printed, 
illustrated, and contains price list of all machinery, 
made by the company. Millers will be supplied with 
copies on application. 

We have received-from Hon, Alex. Heron, Sccre- 
tary of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, a 
copy of the Report for 188. It is a very complete 
report, handsomely printed. 
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THE WHEAT HEATER. 


Just before the introduction of the roller 
system wheat heaters were ‘all the rage.” 
They certainly approved themselves to mill- 
ers; at least those properly constructed en- 
joyed a large sale, and in the hands of intelli- 
gent millers certainly made a difference in 
the grade of the flour. When rolls came, the 
earliest convérts had but one article in their 
creed, which was the potency of rolls to do 
all that was necessary to make good flour. 
Wheat cleaning, and along with it wheat 

. heating were largely lost sight of. And a 
good many millers to-day have forgotten 
about wheat heaters. Yet they are made and 
sold and used in roller mills.as well asin burr 
mills. 

The philosophy of the wheat heater is that 
the steam heat puts the bran in a better con- 
dition for separation than it is in naturally, 
and hence enables the miller to make a whiter 
flour, and acloser yield. The steam heat draws 
the moisture from the interior of the berry 
and toughens the bran. The wheat heater 
performs the same function that wetting the 
wheat does in Colorado and other western 
states where the wheat is very dry, and where 
the bran would inevitably be more or less 
pulverized if ground without dampening. Of 
course this toughening process makes the 
bran less liable to pulverization. Some 
wheats need this toughening process more 
thah others, and it is more necessary at some 
times than at others. The months of June and 
July are about the best months to mill, and 
the wheat heater gives to the wheat a trifle 
higher temperature than these months—about 
blood heat. 

If any one doubts the efficacy of steam heat 
asa toughener, let him heat some wheat quite 
hot and then put it through a scourer, scour- 
ing close enough to remove particles of the 
bran. He will find that the particles removed 
are larger than would be taken off on wheat 
that had not gone through a preparatory pro- 
cess. Of course, the tougher the bran and the 
less liable to pulverization it is, the whiter 
will be the flour and this is true both in roller 
mills and burr mills.—American Miller. 


Tue Wervit.—Dr. Harris says that these 
insects are effectually destroyed by kiln- 
drying the wheat. The grain that is kept 
cool, well ventilated, and frequently moved, 
is said to be free from their attack; also, by 
winnowing and shifting rice in the spring 
the beetles can be separated, and should be 
immediately gathered and destroyed. Curtis 
states that placing the grain in close cellars 
is the worst of all proceedings, as the weevils 
delight in darkness and being undisturbed. 
He recommends frequently stirring or turn- 
ing over the heaps of wheat; he also says 
that the scent of spirits of turpentine or the 
fumes of sulphur did not appear to incom- 
mode the insects. In an experiment tried, 

» the odor of a few drops of cloroform killed 
both larva and weevil in some closely-corked 
bottles of samples of wheat in the agricul- 
tural department; the same being opened a 
year afterward retained the scent. Benzine 
would perhaps have the same effect and be 
much cheaper, but most probably would also 
impart a nauseous taste and smell! to the 
grain, Wheat kept in bottles thus treated 
with cloroform for a week germinated when 
planted. Curtis says that the larve, as well 


as the weevils, are destroyed at 190 deg. 
Fahrenheit, but it also scorches the grain; 
and that a room filled, heated to 130 deg. by 
hot water pipes, has been constructed in 
Maderia, which answers every purpose, and 
wheat subjected to this high temperature 
vegetated in the ground. He also says that 
fleeces of wool laid on the grain heaps attract 
and kill the insects. A larger weevil called 
the hunter weevil has been much complained 
of in certain localities as eating the leaves 
of corn. A very similar insect is found near 
the Pedee River, in South Carolina, the larve 
of which feeds on the stalks of corn, thereby 
entirely destroying the plant. The weevils 
inhabiting nuts, acorns, chincapins, and 
chestnuts are distinguished by their very 
long projecting and slender bills or trunks. 
The egg is deposited. in the young fruit and 
the grubs are found in the interior. The pea 
weevil destroys the interior substance or 
future seed, leaves of the pea, seeds of locust, 
and other leguminous plants. ‘The egg is 
deposited singly in punctures made by the 
female on the pod, The larve, when hatched, 
penetrate through the pod and bury them- 
selves in the pea opposite the puncture, 
where they eat the interior of the pea. About 
the only certain mode of getting rid of these 
insects when they once infest rice, grain, or 
nuts is to sell or get rid of the stuff. The 
remedy recommended to our correspondent 
is undoubtedly good, but even that at times 
may prove ineffectual.—The American Grocer. 


MILLING PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to milling in- 
terests granted by the U. 8. Patent office during the 
the past month, is specially reported by Stout & Un- 
derwood, Solicitors of Patents, 66 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who will send a copy of any patent 
named to any address on receipt of 60 cents: 

Issue of April 28th, 1885,—No. 316,478, metalic grind- 
ing plate, E. M. McKee, Batavia, Ill,; No. 316,484, drier, 
D. H. Rice, St. Albans, Vt.; No. $16,722, grain cleaning 
machine, H. B. Balk & F, Burtt, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
No. 316,756, belting, E. Deming, Middletown, Conn.; 
No, 316,778, mechanism for brushing flour bolts, M. 
Harmon, Jackson, Mich.; No. 316,864, machine for 
silking green corn, J. B, Baker, Aberdeen, Md. 

Re-issue No, 10,591, middlings’ purifier, ¥. Prinz, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

Iseue of May 5, 1886.—No, 316,936, grinding mill, J. & 
W. L. Bell, Decatur, Ill.; No. 319,968, centrifugal flour 
bolt, H. Heine, Silver Creek, N. No. 317,004, fan- 
ning mill, B. 8, Consand, Peru, In ‘0, 317,220, auto- 
matic grain weighing appuratus, C.Scessle, NewYork, 


N. Y.; No, 817,278, elevator bucket, M. Babott, J. H. | Utah 


Roberts and C. Banker, Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 317,412, 
combined fanning mill and cockle separator, E. 
Phelps, Hartford Mich.; No. 317,461, apparatus for 
steaming grain, W. H. Justus, Massillon, Ohio. 


Issue of May 12, 1885,—No.317,527, wheat elevator, P. 
F. Fleming, Huntsville, Mo.; No. 317,655, grain clean- 
ing machine, H. Lampman, Afton, N. Y.; No. 817,785, 
grinding mill, P, T. Couch and C, W. Wollbert, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. No. 317,782, grain separator, J. F. Hen- 
derson, Menton. Mich.; No, 317,813, grain separator, 
J. Lucas, Hastings, Minn.; No. 317,827, grain separa- 
tor, W. H. Mercer, Mercer, 8, C. 

Issue of May 19, 1885.—No. 318,117, centrifugal crush- 
ing mill, F, A. Huntington, San Francisco, Cal. 

Issue of May 26th, 1885.—318,519, belt driving pulley, 
J. L, Stanley, Newark, N. J.; 818,585, grain reducing 
apparatus, A. J, Williams, Hannibal, N. Y.; 318,624, 
bag holder, I. B, Jennings, McPherson, Kas.; 318,633, 
grain bagging apparatus, V. Laplace and E. Laplace, 
Issoudan, France; 318,674, grain elevator and cleaner, 


F. M. Williams, Dows, Ia.; 818,677, seed separator, | j 


George Adams, Sherburne, Mian.; 318,700, grinding 
mill, H. H. Coles, Philadelphia, Pa.; 318,704, grain 
drier, G. H. Diehl, Lake, Iil.; 318,707, belt tightener, 
M. Dugan, Brandt, Pa.; 318,835, grain separator, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


TALLMADGE'S ESTIMATES OF GROWING WHEAT, 


MILWAUKEE, May 31.—S. W. Talmadge, of 
this city, has prepared his first preliminary 
estimate for the season, by States, of the 
probable total yield of wheat in the United 
States for 1885. 

The figures are made up by States and Ter- 
ritories with the kindly assistance of the 
State Agricultural Departments, statistical 
agents, and other reliable authorities, and 
are based upon the actual acreage sown and 
present condition of the growing crop. 

The estimate shows the probable yield of 
winter wheat to be 231,000,000 bushels; of 
spring wheat, 130,000,000 bushels; total of 
winter and spring, 361,000,000 bushels. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture officially report the crop of 1884, winter 
Wheat, 370,000,000 bushels; spring wheat, 
148,000,000; total winter and spring, 513,000,- 
000 bushels. 

From these figures it will be seen that the 
crop of 1885, compared with 1884, will show 
a shortage in winter wheat of 139,000,000 
bushels; spring wheat, 13,000,000 bushels; 
total winter and spring, 152,000,000 bushels. 

The average wheat yield of the United 
States for five years past is 461,000,000 bush- 
els. The estimate shows a shortage, com- 
pared with the average five years, of 100,- 
000,000 bushels, 

The following is a table of the estimated 
probable yield by States and Territories: 


SPRING WHEAT. 
BUSHELS. 
87,000,000. 


pUnneacte ‘ 


1,000,000, 
15,000,000 
Total Sprang caeciaivsvieecss + . 180,000,000 
WINTER WHEAT, 
BUSHELS. 


California 26,000,000 


25,000,000 

22,000,000. 

Indiana. 22,000,000 
Kansas . 21,000,000 
Missouri 18,000,000 
Oregon, . F 16,000,000 
Pennsylvania 12,000,000 
lew York 11,000,000 
Illinois. . 10,000,000 
Kentucky . 5,000,000, 
Marylan 5,000,000, 
Tennesser 4,000,000 
4,000,000 

4,000,000. 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,000,000, 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000. 

« 1,200,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

00,0000 

800,000 

200,000. 

200,000 

200,000 

100,000 

800,000 


‘Total winter wheat . 
‘Total spring wheat . 


‘Total winter and spring .. 


«+ +861,000,00 
Accompanying his estimate Mr. Tallmadge 


resents the following crop reports received 

rom his correspondents within the past 
thirty-six hours. 

With the exception of that of ‘‘New York 
and Michigan” the condition of winter wheat 
shows little or no improvement. 

The spring wheat States show a decrease 
in. area of about 10 per cent, as compared 
with last year. The condition is favorable, 
considering the backwardness of the season, 
and with no damaging weather between now 
and harvest the yield per acre will be about 
an average. 


i 
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RAILWAY AND EXPORT DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA. 


REPORT BY U. 8. CONSUL ALBERT D. SHAW, 
OF MANCHESTER. 

The policy inaugurated by the Government 
of India some twenty-three years ago of con- 
structing railways under Government guar- 
antees, and later by direct action, has resulted 
in largely increased supply to England of 
cotton and wheat. ’ 

Before railways were built the wheat and 
cotton from the interior could not be trans- 
ported profitably to the seaboard, and fre- 
quently vast supplies of wheat were buried or 
burned to get rid of it. Now it can be easily 
sent to tide-water, at comparatively small 
cost, from many productive regions, and it is 
the supply of cheap Indian wheat that has 
chiefly caused the great fall in price in Great 
Britain during the past year. The agricul- 
tural laborers in India are content with from 
8 to 9 cents a day, and many of them can live 
on rice at a daily cost of less than 2 cents. 
The lands are fertile, and the ryot easily se- 
cures a yield of from 9 to 18 bushels an acre 
even under the ancient and primitive fashion 
of tilling the soil, which is largely followed. 
It is claimed by competent authorities that 
these seemingly rude methods of tillage are, 
after all, well adapted to the peculiar climate 
and soil of India, and that experiments made 
in the hope of introducing European modes 
of cultivation have not been as successful as 
was anticipated. The chief difficulty lies in 
the fact that labor is very cheap, and the na- 
tive is wedded to old ways, and does not read- 
ily take up new and, tohim, distasteful meth- 
ods of tilling the soil. The way of his fore- 
father forages is good enough for him,and this 
universal feeling renders much progress on 
new lines exceedingly difficult. [owever, the 
use of modern agricultural machinery is mak- 
ing some headway amongst them, and must 
eventually become general, when better re- 
sults will be certain to follow. 

The wise and far-seeing policy of the Goy- 
ernment of India in developing the country 
through building railways and other public 
works is nowbearingfruitin the vastand grow- 
ing volume of wheat and cotton now finding a 
market in this country (England), If the great 
increase in quantity keeps up for ten years to 
come in the ratio it has during the past five 
years, Indian wheat and cotton are likely to 
find a market in the seaboard towns in the 
United States before many years, our duty on 
wheat to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The following data, culled from official 
sources, will furnish some idea of the devel- 
opment which has attended the policy pur- 
sued by thé Indian Government, in connection 
with the products of the soil, during the past 
twenty-three years especially. 

The first Indian railway was built in 1853, 
or rather the first 20 miles was constructed 
out of Bombay. Broadly speaking, all the 
railways constructed in India during the peri- 
od included between 1853 and 1573, were built 
by companies to which the Goyeinment of 
India guaranteed 5 per cent. interest. The 
later policy has been for the Government to 
construct the lines, except in some few in- 
stances where interest at the rate of 3} to4 
per cent. only has been guaranteed by Goy- 
ernment. Up to the end of March, 1883, 
10,3173 miles of Indian railways were open, 
and 2,338 miles were sanctioned and under 
construction, making a grand total of actual 


and promised mileage of railways in India at 
the above date, of 12,650} miles. These lines 
of railways have been built with an expendi- 
ture as follows: 
Guaranteed lines. 
State lines...... 
Lines made by 


Toal COBt........00e cee eeee sees 

The payment of interest on the guaranteed 
lines and on loans for state lines up to the 
end of 1882, was $118,255,950 in excess of the 
revenne from the railways. These heavy 
payments were however, nearly all made pre- 
vious to the year 1881. Since that date the 
Indian railways as a whole have been paying 
full interest, and in some years have earned 
a surplus, even including the capital spent on 
railways which were not yet opened. The 
present policy of the Government of India is 
to build about 500 miles of new railway each 
year for the next five or six years. Two main 
objects are kept in view in constructing the 
new railway system: (1) protection against 
famine; and (2) to develop the natural re- 
sources of the country. As to the first con- 
sideration, the fear of famine is a great cloud 
always hovering over the people in remote re- 
gions in India; and the wise English heads of 
the Government there see the power which 
an easy avenue of reaching every section by 
good lines of railway, place in their hands. 
The lamentable mortality of the last great 
famine in India, where it is estimated 4,000,- 
000 persons perished of hunger, could have 
been largely averted had there been railway 
connections between distant portions of the 
vast empire. 

The present policy when fully carried out, 
will intersect the country with railways so as 
render impossible any wide-spread ravages 
from famine in the future. The second object 
is one of commanding importance to Great 
Britain, under the controling direction of 
which India acts. Already great changes 
have been secured through the increased sup- 
ply of wheat and cotton from India. 

The Indian wheat trade has developed rap- 
idly during the past ten or twelve years, and 
this surprising increase has been the result of 
the direct advantages which the Suez Canal 
provided in the way of quick and cheap 
freights from india. The heat of the ex- 
treme southern trip around the Cape of Good 
Hope damaged the grain, and the time occu- 
pied in making the distance in a sailing ves- 
sel, about four months, as well as the heavy 
cost per steamer, owing to the distance, ren- 
dered the risk and expense so great that it 
was not profitable to send wheat that way. 
The success of the Suez Canal changed all 
this, and now the surplus of wheat of India 
can be laid down in England at a compara- 
tively low rate. The export of India in 1872-73 
amounted to 14,385 tons; in 1881-’82 to 2,993,- 
176tons. This enormous increase in nine years 
has arisen from the increased price which 
new railways and cheap freights to England 
have secured for the wheat growers of India. 

In the report of the Government of India 
on wheat early in 1884, the area of wheat lands 
is set down as follows: 


686,176,500 


ACRES, 
20,000,000 


In British territory in India .. 
In native territory in India. 


Total wheat acreage... 

The estimated yield from the above acre- 
age is 7,000,000 tons yearly. In addition to 
the 26,000,000 acres now available for wheat 


cultivation in India, it is estimated that, with 
new railway lines, 9,000,000 acres of good 
wheat lands can be opened in the Punjab 
alone! A competent authority gives it as his 
opinion that the wheat lands of India are 
fully equal in extent to the wheat lands in 
the United States, and that the rapidly extend- 
ing wheat area promises a largely increased 
yield from India at a very low cost. 

These facts are important and impressive 
and should be duly considered by our people, 
for, as the outlook now appears, the American 
markets and those of the South American 
states must soon mainly provide consumers 
for our American wheat. In discussing and 
adjusting any future commercial policy in 
the country, this point should be kept promi- 
nently in view. 

‘The opening up of railways in India ena- 
bled growers of cotton, as well as of wheat, 
to cheaply transport their crop to the princi- 
pal shipping ports, and the improved prices 
which followed better means of transporta- 
tion and cultivation, led to a large increase 
in the production. Much attention has been 
given to this staple crop by the Indian au- 
thorities, and special legislation has been 
passed to compel inspection of all cotton 
baled for export. This action, however, did 
not practically meet the approval of those 
who were actively engaged in the cotton 
trade. It was found to be expensive, and 
that even when officially ‘‘inspected*’ the 
grade was found uneven and the cotton infe- 
rior in quality. The rivalries of business 
houses engaged in the cotton trade in India 
have led to a system of doing the work of 
collecting the cotton from the interior in a 
fashion that secures perfect grading and care- 
ful assorting before it is finally baled at the 
ocean ports. : 

The cheap and abundant labor of India 
enables those who produce cotton to produce 
it at very low cost. Not only does this ap- 
ply to theinland points, where farm hands or 
laborers are employed, but in large seaboard 
towns also. Coolie laborers will work for 
from $3.89 to $4.38 a month, and provide their 
own food and lodging. 


In remote agricultural districts good labor 
is obtainable at as Jow as $2.50 per month, 
including food, or a little over 8 cents a day ! 
One of the principal articles of diet consists 
of rice, which is very cheap all over India. 
The following data will show the steady 
growth of the exports of Indian cotton since 
1878, and it should be borne in mind also that 
an increased native consumption has taken 
place during the same period: 


NUMBER OF OWT, 
1878-'79. 
1879-'H0. 
1880-'81 . 
1881-"82. 
1882-"83, 


The largest proportion of this Indian cot- 
ton is used on the European continent, where, 
owing to its cheapness, an increasing yearly 
consumption is taking place. When the cheap 
rate of wages in India is considered, and the 
further fact that there are still vast tracts 
of land suited to the cultivation of cotton to 
be developed, the outlook is very promising 
for a greatly increased supply in the near fu- 
ture from this source. The ease with which 
the cotton crop is cultivated and the abund- 
ance and low cost of labor for its manipula- 
tion combine to render the crop profitable to 


the natives, although the yield per acre is of- 
ten as low as 50 or 60 pounds! Indian cotton 
is much in fayor on the Continent especially 
on account of (1) its cheapness, and (2) because 
the thread spun from it will take on a high 
polish, thus enabling silk manufacturers to 
largely use it in imitation of pure silk. In 
fact so closely can the thread spun from Indian 
cotton be made to resemble silk that it some- 
times takes a good judge to tell the difference. 

The value of last year’s exports of cotton 
from all Indian ports was, in round numbers, 
$78,102,591. 

The brief reference made in this report to 
the development now taking place in India, 
as well of its past history, is worthy of care- 
ful study. It shows how vast the increase in 
the Indian wheat and cotton supply has been 
within the past ten years, a direct result of 
the policy of the Government aid. 

Newrailways,cheap labor, and low freights 
have enabled Indian producers to come to the 
front as successful competitors in the prin- 
cipal markets of the world, to such an extent, 
in fact, that the price of wheat is to-day low- 
er in Great Britain than it has been during 
more than a hundred years. The wise policy 
of extending Government aid in building 
railways,:and in liberally supporting new 
steamship lines to distant portions of the 
globe is now bringing forth fruit an hundred 
fold. This is a subject of great importance 
to the people of the United States, and there 
are valuable lessons to be learned in a study 
of the far-reaching policy of the Government 
of Great Britain, in so far as the aid that the 
Government extends to the establishing of 
steamship and railway lines isof commanding 
importance to all the manufacturing interests 
of the empire. When it is borne in mind that 
the present railway system in India is, in the 
main, under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment, and that it has been developed under 
its guaranties, as a charge upon the imperial 
treasury, in case of deficiencies in income, 
it will be seen that the brave and liberal policy 
of the rulers in India, seconded by the home 
Government, has been to develop the produc- 
tions of the Indian Empire, in order that 
cheap raw materials may be secured, for 
Great Britain. Plainly stated, this is a poli-y 
of protection to the manufacturers of Great 
Britain to an extent and in a way few nations 
have ever fostered their vital industries. This 
dual policy (1) that of securing the develop- 
ment of far-away dependencies 80 as to pro- 
vide a large and cheap supply of raw mate- 
rials for home use, and (2) at the same time 
open up new markets for home manufactures 
covers a field in practical political economy at 
once vast and comprehensive. It will not be 
overlooked that new Indian railways call for 
no end of rails, engines, rolling stock, &c., all 
of which is sent out from England. With 
war expeditions almost constantly on the 
march, calling for immense supplies to keep 
up the waste of campaigns, with extensive 
railways and other enterprises fostered by 
Government going on in India, it is clear to 
see that all these sources of demand for sup- 
plies focussed upon the manufacturers of 
Great Britain, create a market for the manu- 
facturers of an unprecedented character and 
in an unfailing volume. 


Co-OPERATIVE BAkine —Inhabitants of 
London and of other English towns could be 
charged with no violent precipitation if they 
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followed the example set them in La 
Rochelle. This French town suffered patient- 
ly for a long time the tyranny of the local 
bakers, who, although buying their flour in 
a cheap market, continued shamelessly to 
put a high price upon their loaves. But in 
1866 a society was formed to defeat the 
monopoly of the bread sellers, and it has not 
only survived to this day, but also grown and 
flourished exceedingly. About 2,000 families 
are now said to deal with the association, | 
which is founded, of course, on co-operative | 
principles. The members of the company, 
for it has been duly incorporated, are only | 
admitted after inquiry as to their respecta- 
bility, and are at once expelled if they are | 
found to be selling bread to outsiders. The) 
result of the competition is gratifying to the 
shareholders and interesting to the rest of 
the world. During the early part of last 
year, it charged 82 centimes (6 cents) for the 
kilo of bread, which the bakers sold at 38 
centimes; and at a later period of the year 
the difference was rather more marked. tt 
fine, the small fraction of population belong- 
ing to this small town saved 18,000 francs 
over its consumption of bread. The reason 
why more members do not join is to be found 
partly in the fact that the association pur- 
posely remains select, but also in the objec- 
tion which many people have to be restricted 
to a few sizes only in the loaves they buy. 
The company bakes nothing but loaves 
weighing 5 or 10 lbs. each; and itis not every 
one who cares to adapt the requirements of 
his household to these inflexible rules.—Hng- 
lish Exchwnge. 


NONSENSE. 

Errecr or Cutturr.—Boston Girl (to Un- 
cle James, a farmer).—Do you like living ona 
farm, Uncle James? 

Unele James--Yes, I like it very much. 

Boston Girl—I suppose it is nice enough in 
the glad summer time, but to go out in the cold 
and snow to gather winter apples and harvest 
winter wheat, I imagine might be anything 
but pleasant. 

A Dakota Boarp or TRADE.—A member 
of the Cleveland board of trade, who was in 
Dakota last fall, happened in a town on the 
line of a railroad, which only had one wheat 
elevator. In conversation with the owner of 
of the elevator, he inquired: 

* Who makes the price on wheat here?” 

‘Our board of trade ” was the reply. 

** So you have a beard of trade, eh?” 

** Well, a good enough one for such a town 
as this.” 

“How many members?” 

“Only two—myself and clerk; I’m the bear 
and he’s the bull, and between us the market 
is kept pretty lively.” 

‘** But suppose the farmer doesn’t want to 
sell at your figures!” 

“That never happens. Being as we are the 
board of trade, and own the only elevator, 
and being as he is head over heels in debt, 
and must have money, the market may be 
quoted as steady.” 

At a Keesville, N. Y., burying-ground is 
this epitaph: 

“Here lies the bodies of two sisters dear,— 
One's buried in Treland—the other lies here.” 

‘TAKING THE CHANCES.--* I w-want two 
g-grains of q-quinine and four o-ounces of 
w-whiskey,” shivered a man with malaria to 
the drug clerk, “an’ I'll take it now.” 
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“Isn't that a rather small dose?” suggested 
the clerk; ‘‘you seem to have got it bad.” 

“TI d-don’t know but w-what it is. M-make 
it e-eight ounces of w-whiskey, an’ I'll run 
the risk.” 

“Love you!” echoed the young man; “why 
I'd walk through the fires of Hades to sit by 
your side for ten minutes !”” 

“'That’s awfully rice. I wish pa loved ma 
that way.”- 

* Doesn't he? 

“Oh,no. She asked him at dinner for a 
$300 camel’s hair shawl, and he made her 
cry.” 

“ Tow?” 

“ Why, he said that, with wheat touching a 
dollar, and he half a million bushels short on 
delivery, at 87 cents, she’d better be thinking 
of calico at six cents a yard. Why, what ails 
you, Augustus?” 

“TI, 1, that is, I've got to meet a man at 
sharp 3. Half a million bushels short, eh? 
Good day, Miss Fairbanks.” And he went 
off kicking himself for not being in love with 
an ice dealer’s daughter. 


TOBACCO SMOKE, 

Zulinsky has recently published in a Polish 
medical paper, the result of a large series of 
experiments on men and animals, made for 
the purpose of ascertaining the physiological 
action of tobacco smoke onanimals. Hehas 
found that smoke is a powerful poison, even 
in very small quantities. In thecase of man, 
tobacco smoke, when not inhaled too freely, 
is only deleterious to a limited extent. 
Zulinsky declares that the poisonous char- 
acter of smoke is not entirely due to the 
nicotine which it contains. Tobacco smoke, 
rendered free from nicotine, remains poison- 
ous, though not to so great a degree as be- 
The second poisonous principle is an 
alkaloid, colidin. Carbonic oxide, hydrocy- 
anie acid and other noxious principles are 
also contained in tobacco smoke. ‘The bad 
effects of excessive smoking depend very 
much both on the kind of tobacco consumed 
and on the manner of consuming it. In cigar 
smoking the greatest amount of poison is in- 
haled, in cigarettes, much less, in pipes still 
less, while those who indulge in the nargileh 
or any similar luxury, where the smoke is 
drawn through water, take tobacco in its 
least mischievous form, Such are Zulinsky’s 
conclusions. There can be little doubt that 
many of the light colored tobaccos have 
been partially bleached in order to give them 
that pale tint which moderate smokers be- 
lieve to be an infallible indication of mild- 
ness. The decoloring agent is suspected to 
be, in many cases, a deleterious chemical 
compound, Some of the light tobaccos 
smoke exceedingly hot, owing to the quantity 
of wood fibre which they contain. This is 
especially the case with “bird’s eye,” which 
is cut near the stalk of the leaf, the slices of 
the mid-rib thick in this part of the leaf, 
giving this variety of tobacco the character- 
istic appearance from which it derives its 
name. ‘‘Bird’s eye’ is very apt to cause 
slight inflammation of the tongue, on ac- 
count of the irritant character of and heat 
of its smoke, and, together with other light 
tobaccos, must act very prejudicially in eld- 
erly smokers, who may be prone to cancer of 
the tongue or lip. Dark tobaccos are readily 
adulterated, but when pure they are probably 
the most wholesome for pipe smoking.—‘ N. 
Y. Analyst.” 
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pe pA ICIONTS Iris rumored that an immense scheme is on 

foot for building a complete system of rail- 
ways in the Chinese Empire. 


EE 
G& The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing itin their offices, where it can 
be seen by those parties seeking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified PRoF RinEy says that the 17-year TocuKte 
to receive communications for bi ede from will certainly appear this year. ‘The Hessian 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we : ‘ 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, fly is doing some damage in Missouri. 
and will be highly appreciated. 


THERE are no present indications that the 
Millers’ National Association will hold a 
meeting for several months to come. 


Hon. Georar Barn, Ex-president of the 
Miller’s National Association, has been ap- 
TO ADVERTISERS. pointed one of the judges of milling machia- 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 1, 1885, | ery at the New Orleans Exposition. 
‘To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade; 


‘Tax UNirep STATES MILLER is now in its tenth 7. pore pas = 
year, and is a thoroughly established and much Wm. Faist, representing Edw. P. Allis & 


valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of Co., has gone to Europe, to be absent for a 
Yomeatic and foreign subscribers, Itis sent monthly | lengthy period. Itis probable that he will re- 
to United States Consuls in foreign countries, tobe | turn, via South America, sometime next year. 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors, It is ——— 
on file with the Secretaries of American and 

European Boards of Trade for inspection of mem- We hereby- respectfully thank our ex- 
eee eeeaaide from the above, thousands of sampim | changes and patrons for the kind compli- 
copies are sent out every month to flour mill owners | ments they have showered on the UNITED 
who are not subscribers, for the purpose of induc-| Spares MILLERS on account of its change 


ing them to become regular subscribers, and for the | ; 
in form, an er ye ve. 
benefit of those advertising in our columns. Every nf and g} neral appearance, 


copy is mailed in a separate wrapper. Our editions : ae 
have not been at any time since January, 188%, less | ‘T'44¢ Jonathan Mills Universal Flour Dress- 


than 5,000 corres each, and are frequently in excess | ey mwianufactured b; the Cummer En; 
of that (see affidavit below). We honestly believe | |» y is Engine Co., 


that the advertising columns of the UNITED STATES of Cleveland, O., is meeting with good success 
MULLER will bring you greater returns in proportion | 1 various parts of the country. The company 
tothe amount of money invested than any’ other report numerous orders, 

milling paper published. Advertisers that have tried = — — 
our paper for even a few months have invariabl, ayy 

expressed themselves well satisfied with the Peal We take pleasure in advising any. of our 
Our advertising rates are reasonable. Send for readers desiring to enjoy a good day’s fishing 
otmates, stating space needed. ‘The subscription |to visit John ‘Robert’s summer resort at 
price of the paper with premium {is One Dollar per Neenah, Wis., on the Wisconsin Central 
yeer. Sample copy sent free when requested. We} Railway. Everything that a gentlemanly 


respectfully invite you to favor us ‘With your patron- » 
age. Weshall be pleased to receive copies of your fisherman desires can be found there. We 


catalogues, and also trades items for publication have been there ourselves, and are going 
free of charge. ‘Trusting that we may soon be again. 

favored with your orders, we are, ones Se 

Yours truly, Tue Wisconsin Central has commenced the 

UNITED STATES MILLER. | shipmentof flour and grain from St, Paul and 

FE. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher. | Minneapolis to the Atlantic seaboard, via its 

| own line, the Green Bay, Winona and St. Paul 

Affidavit Concerning Circulation. to Green Bay, the Delaware and Lackawana, 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, boat line to Buffalo, and the Lackawanna rail 


MILWAUKEE County. f 88. line from thence on. The first shipment by 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, editor and publisher of the * 

United States Mille. paper published tn the uter, this route, made May 16, was one of 25 car- 

est 0! @ FLOURING INDUSTRY, at No. 12 ran i j 

‘Avenue, in the City of Milwaukee, and State of Wis- loads, and a like shipment will now be made 

consin, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the daily. 

olronlacion of Hors spaner has at no pine singe Janu- = 

ary, , been less than FIVE THOUSAND (5,000) co} pies o e i. 

per month; further, that te ‘is pla {iention thatit| HON. CARL SCHURZ, in his recently pub 

shall not in the future be less than FIVE THOUSAND | ]j “ ” 

ooRlen each and every month; further,/that he has lished pamphlet, entitled The New South, 

paid for regular newspaper postage at the rate of two ' SAYS that he found on all sides, ‘‘a high appre- 


ciation of the resources and advantages of the 
country; great expectations of future devel- 
opments; a lively desire to excite interest in 
those things, and to attract northern capital, 
enterprise an emigration; astrong conscious- 
ness and appreciation of the importance to 
them of their being a part of a great, strong, 
prosperous and united country.” 
—<————s 

Pror. Rivey says the seventeer-year lo- 
custs, whose vieit he has predicted, are harm- 
less to growing crops and dono injury except 
to the twigs of forest and fruit trees. Wher- 
ever young orchards have been planted on 
land which ‘has been cleared during the last 
seventeen years the trees are liable to suffer 
somewhat, but it is probable that kerosene 
spray upon the trees will protect them. The 
ordinary locust, which is 80 destructive to 
growing crops, has jaws which cut, while the 
seventeen-year species, more properly called 
the cicada, has only a beak, through which 
he sucks his nourishment. 


The Mexican. Government has permitted 
the garrison at Vera Cruz to be vaccinated 
with yellow fever virus according to Dr. Car- 
mona’s system, Experiments were first made 
on prisoners who volunteered for the purpose. 
Persons vaccinated with the virus haye all the 
premonitory symptoms of the fever. It is 
thought that the inoculation will serve as a 
complete protection for four or five years. 

GRANT’s COOLNESS IN THE WILDERNESS 
Fianr.—Colonel Amos Webster says: I’ve 
seen General Grant in the most trying places, 
but he never showed the least sign of dis- 
composure. Once, during the terrible fight- 
ing of the Wilderness, he was sitting ona 
log on a knoll, in the rear of the line, with 
his back against a tree. He had his knife 
out and was whittling a stick. Suddenly an 
aid dashed up in a state of great excitement. 
His horse was in a lather, his sword was out, 
and he had lost his hat. He reported, in 
excited language, that a gap had been broken 
in the line, and the rebels were pouring 
through it. The old man heard him clear 
through, dismissed him, and then said quietly: 

“One of you go over there and see what's 
the matter.” 


GRAssHOPPER Y ARNS.—Bince the invasion 
of Northern California by the grasshoppers, 
there has been a marked revival in the litera- 
ture appertaining to this interesting insect. 

“T remember in 71,” said a member of the 
Grain Exchange yesterday, “I was coming 
accross the plains. Well, sir, I was seatedin 
acar reading a newspaper about noon, when 
suddenly it grew quite dark, and I thought 
sure a terrible storm was on us, It was a 
cloud of grasshoppers; so thick that when 
they settled on the car track they stopped 
the train, There was good feed where we 
were just then, and it brought the *hoppers 
toahalt. We were blocked for twenty-four 
hours, until a snow-plow was telegraphed 
for, and when it cut the way for us, it left a 
bank of *hoppers on each side higher than 
the smokestack of the locomotive.” 

‘That was pretty bad,” said another brok- 
er, ‘but I have seen worse. We were camped 
one summer in Kansas, making survey for a 
new town. The hoppers struck us at night, 
and in the morning we thought the end of 
the world hade come. ‘They were piled, sir, 
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twenty feet deep over our encampment, and 
we were nine hours tunneling out of them. 
If we did not happen to have a few giant 
powder cartridges to blast out air holes we 
should have been suffocated before we could 
have struck a shovel into the mass.” 

“Didn’t you hive any of ’m?” inquired a 
warehouseman, who had seen a good deal of 
Western life. 

‘What do you mean?” asked the broker. 

“Just this: I-was caught in the same fix 
you have told about, once, in Kansas. I was 
in charge of a mule team, hauling supplies 
to a railroad camp. Among other things we 
had several thousand yurds of canvas for 
tents for the men. As soon as the grasshop- 
pers struck us I put my gang to work, and in 
a short time we had a canvas sack made, 
balloon fashion, only bigger than any balloon 
you ever saw. Well, sir, we filled it chock 
full of hoppers—live hoppers—and hitched it 
on to the wagon, and when the swarm start- 
ed to go our caged hoppers went with them.” 

‘And took off your balloon?” 

‘No, siree, they hauled our wagon for over 
seventy-eight miles, when they broke down 
and we bagged a new lot. It beat mule pow- 
er all hollow. Then it has occured to me—” 
But his audience had gone, and the Western 
man, growling, ‘*I suppose these darned fools 
think I’m green,” walked off to find a more 
credulous and attentive auditory.—Alta Cali- 
fornia. 


The Cincinnati Price Current says: There 
are many curiosities of burning, of extraor- 
dinary rapidity of combustion, worth detail- 
ing. Bad building is the cause of most, for 
bad building means rapid destruction by fire. 
The party wall in the majority of old houses 
built in a row, and in many new, does not 
reach to the roof as it should, and the space 
between creates achannel—almost a blowpipe 
—for the spread of the fire to the next, which 
is very difficult to deal with. It is known 
that a nine-inch brick wall will resist fire as 
long as it stands—but often through careless- 
ness itisoverlooked. A building witha large 
frontage of windows—a large shop, for in- 
stance, with show rooms on each floor—is 
one of the most dangerous. The glass soon 
cracks and falls out and the air rushes in, and 
the whole soon becomes one vast blast fur- 
nace. Perhaps the most dangerous of all are 
those lofty establishments of flats. There is 
no one spot in them free from or unlikely to 
catch fire for they are collections of private 
houses, as it were, and every part of a private 
house is equally vulnerable, and from their 
great height there are neither ladders long 
enough nor water jets powerful enough to 
reach the top stories. 


THE FAscrNatION OF GOLD HuNTING.— 
An old forty-niner says of gold hunting: 
“Tt’s the fascination of it. Lor’, man, when 
you’ve struck it pretty rich and ean see yer 
gold right in front of yer; when you're piling 
it up every half hour o’ the day, with a nug- 
get now and again as big as a bullet to cheer 
you, and then when the evenin’ comes and 
you count it up and find a hundred odd dol- 
lars just picked out o’ the earth that day— 
well, there ain’t nothin’ like it. Then when 
you don’t strike it rich you always think 
youw’re goin’ to next day. an’ it’s just as ex- 
citin’ hearin’ what other men tell in the eve- 
nin’ what they pulled out as it is countin’ 


over your own. Why, I’ve been three or four 
months at a time without making a dollar 
and without a cent in my pocket; but gee- 
whittaker! the excitement of it don’t give a 
man twice to think how hard up he is.” 


A CITY ON WHEELS8, 

One of the most curious of cities consists 
of wooden huts on wheels, to the number of 
about one hundred and thirty, which, when 
the season arrives, are rolled on to the ice 
in Saginaw Bay, Lake Huron. The popula- 
tion of this ‘city without a name” is about 
five hundred.. Each hut is furnished with 
cooking utensils, hammocks, and a stove, and 
is occupied by three men, whose business on 
the ice is to follow up a peculiar method of 
fishing. In the centre of each hut a hole is 
dug te the water about a yard square. One 
of the fishermen then takes a live fish of the 
herring tribe, and after fastening it to a piece 
of pack thread drops it into the water. The 
fish dashes away swift as an arrow until it is 
pulled up by the thread, when it returns to- 
ward the hole, followed by a host of pike and 
other large fish desirous to feast on the dain- 
ty morsel. Beside the hole stands the fisher- 
man, harpoon in hand, waiting the arrival of 
the pursuers, who are received with thrusts 
of a four or five pronged instrument, which 
rarely fails to bring up some writhingjvictims. 
Some huts can show two hundred and up- 
wards of fine fish at the end of the day’s 
work. The most weird appearance of this 
city is at night, when the fishermen prosecute 
the work by the light of torches, which, as is 
well known, attract fish without the aid of 
the herring-bait. The glancing torches and 
the shadows of the men leaning over the 
holes make a strange spectacle. If fish are 
not abundant in the spot first chosen, the 
huts are wheeled to another site. This city 
of fishers is about ten miles from Bay City, 
and six miles from the mouth of the Saginaw 
river and the banks of the lake. The road 
thither on the ice is much frequented, not 
only by those who have business there, but 
also by the curious, who find their interest 
in the excursion enhanced by the magnificent 
course for sleigh-driving which the ten miles 
of ice present. 


RE8SULT8 OF FREE TRADE, 

A speaker in the Kensington Parliament 
recently introduced in his speech the follow- 
ing amusing account: ‘Yesterday morning 
Trose early. My hot water was brought in a 
Belgian zinc jug; and, as is my wont, I work- 
ed half an hour in my garden with a Belgian 
fork and an American hoe. I then took off 
my French boots, put on a pair of Algerian 
slippers, and went into breakfast, which con- 
sisted of bread made from Odessa wheat, 
Normandy butter, Russian chicken, grilled, 
American bacon, French eggs (poached), 
Mocha coffee, and Swiss milk. Comparing 
my Geneva watch with the American clock, 
I found it was time ‘to set forth; so I put 
some American tobacco into a French pipe, 
and having lighted it with a Swedish match, 
I went to the railway station, with its Belgian 
iron framework, from which aGerman en- 
gine drew me to the city over rails made in 
Belgium. Here I worked for four hours with 
an American stylographic pen, and then went 
to luncheon—American wheat-bread, butter- 
ine from Canada, Australiart mutton, Swiss 
cheese, Vienna beer; the knives were Amer- 
ican and the waiter was a Swiss. I consoled 


myself with a Havana cigar, and continued 
my toil. In the meantime I dispatched a 
box to a friend, closing it down with French 
nails, and further securing the same with 
Russian cordage. My friend was advised on 
Belgian paper. Through stooping, I found 
Thad lost a button, which was promptly re- 
placed by a Dutch one. At seven I prepared 
for dinner by drinking half a glass of Span- 
ish sherry with Dutch bitters. My dinner 
was made up of Portugal oysters and Chablis, 
eoncomme soup, which came ina powder from 
France, tinned entrees from the same country, 
Norwegian hare, Swedish blackcock, Amer- 
ican beef, and Belgian potatoes, Italian 
cheese, and French wine; a trifle of Char- 
treuse and a Manilla cheroot followed, and a 
cup of East Indian coffee brightened me for 
my journey home. Arrived there, I entered 
by opening an American lock, which was on 
a Swedish door. To please my wife, I bought 
her a box of Dutch confectionary and a 
French-straw bonnet, and for my little girl 
a German toy. Here I found my wife play- 
ing German music on a French piano, with a 
French shade on the lamp. I took out my 
Italian violonceilo, and having applied some 
fine French resin to my new Leipsic bow, 
played for some time with her. Abruptly 
breaking off, I told her my adventures during 
the day in much the same language as 
above. She grew excited, beinga Fair Trader, 
and assured me that, though men might have 
such experience, the case was different with 
women. I replied by reminding her that she 
got her bonnet, silk for dresses, trimmings, 
ribbons, lace, gloves, boots, and most of her 
clothes, from France, mantles from Germany, 
her hair from Russia, and her teeth from 
America. We got to high words; so, putting 
on my French boots and gloves, seizing my 
Malacca cane and French-felt hat, I left the 
house, hailed a hansom with a pair of Amer- 
ican wheels, and spent the rest of the evening 
at the French plays. Going home in an 
American tramcear, Larrived, to throw myself 
in an American chair, whence I noticed a 
great blot of ink on my new French wall- 
paper. Ere retiring, I partook of some 
Belgian rabbit, curried, washing it down 
with brandy-and-water, sweetened by French 
refined sugar. Finally, I reposed on a bed- 
stead of the same nationality. 

AN AwFuL BLUNDER.—Here is a good 
story anent Sir Edward Thornton, for which 
the London Pall Mall Gazette vouches: At a 
Washington reception a young gentleman 
said to a rather imposing-looking man: Good 
evening! Glad to see you—we have not met 
since we parted in Mexico.’ The person 
thus spoken to coldly replied: ‘I fear you 
have the advantage of me.” ‘Why, surely!” 
exclaimed the mortified young fellow; ‘tyou 
don’t seem to remember me.”’ ‘To tell the 
truth, I have never been to Mexico.” ‘Are 
you not Sir Edward Thornton?” ‘No, I am 
Judge Poland, of Vermont.” <A few nights 
after this rebuff the young man happened to 
be at another party, and seeing the Judge, 
made up to him. After a little desultory 
conversation he ventured to say: ‘That was 
an awful blunder of mine the other evening, 
to take you for old Thornton.” ‘And whom 
do you take me for now?” ‘Why, you told 
me you were Judge Poland, of Vermont.” 
The reply was crushing—"On the contrary, 
sir, my name is Thornton.” 
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IMPROVEMENT IN FOOD PREPARATIONS. 
The progress and improvements in all use- 
ful and beneficent institutions and industries 
of the nineteenth century have been greater 
than during any one of the preceding cycles. 
A brief synopsis of labor-saving machinery, 
the means of locomotion--both by sea and 
land; the construction of ships and dwellings; 
the utilization of steam and electricity; the 


transmission and communication of intelli- 


gence; warming and lighting of dwellings; 
the production of material for clothing, and 
machinery for manufacturing the same, and 
a thousand and one other useful improve- 
ments suggested by these would fill a volume. 
But this paper will form merely an index to 
the improvements of a few articles of food 
preparations; for discussions relative to the 
preservation, sale and use of food, are more 
in keeping with a periodical devoted to the 
interests of the grocery trade, than the numer- 
ous means utilized to produce and transport 
them. 

During the early recollections of the writer, 
no one had suggested any means to prepare 
fish, flesh, or fowl for future use during long 
voyages on the sea or protracted journeys by 
land, except by salting or drying. Sodestruct- 
ive to the best qualities of fish and flesh has 
salt always been, that no human being has 
long escaped scurvy or other diseases who has 
made salted flesh or fish chief articles of diet. 
Smoked and dried meats also, seemed fit for 
only semi-savage life. Green and fresh veg- 
etables have always been indispensable to a 
constant use of dried meats. During our 
juvenile readings of Capt. Cook’s voyages, and 


and pure; but no one gave practical demon- 
strations of these known facts so that the 
masses could utilize them. For years a few 
thoughtful persons made soups, jellies, teas, 
etc., and poured them into small stone bottles, 
and while hot carefully corked and sealed the 
vessel, and derived great benefit from such 
preparations during long voyages. But it 
remained for a few plain utilitarian Yankees 
to make a business of canning corn, fish, meats 
--indeed food of every kind-—-in a manner 80 
| secure and easy to handle and transport, that 
| persons of the most limited means can now 
| enjoy, in season and out of season, every vari- 
lety of fish, flesh, fowl and vegetables in its 
fresh and natural condition, possessing all 
their original and necessary qualities; and 
that too, anywhere in any climate and season. 
Even milk and cream, that we find difficult to 
keep sweet and fit for our coffee twelve hours 
during the summer, are readily so condensed 
and preserved that they can be opened, with 
their contents sweet and good, even with- 
in the torrid or frigid zones, after being toss- 
ed about from pillar to post for full seven 
years. During the civil war pure condensed 
milk, from the vicinity of Chicago, was abund- 
ant in all our southern hospitals, and when 


| properly handled answered every purpose of 


milk, just from the cow. And so of every 
kind of food. Now the British government 
may, if she will, supply her armies hastening 
to the barren sandy plains of Africa, with 
every kind of animal or vegetable food, in 
packages so condensed and preserved that 
every reasonable want of strong or weak men 
may be supplied; and that, too, at an expense 


the sickness and failing strength of many | but a trifle in advance of what the same qual- 


who made excursions and long journeys in 
both arctic and equatorial regions, the causes 
of their weakness and sickness were not then 
apparent; but now every well-read school boy 
knows that had these voyagers been provided 
with suitable food such as is now abundant, 
they would have enjoyed even better health 
than ordinary landsmen, of the same vigor, 
for as soon as our strongest men are com- 
pelled to subsist on salted, dried and stale fish 
and meat, and old, stagnant and impure water, 
they, too, become weak and diseased. 

Years and generations were allowed to pass 
away, even after it was known that pure wa- 
ter could be distilled from any part of the 


\ity of food could be had at home and all this 
|by the genius, skill and industry of Amer- 
icans. 

In the wilds of the United States a company 
of prospectors who would seek for gold and 
silver in the districts beyond the reach of food, 
have but to load their mules with a few cans 
of food, and then they can travel over moun- 
tains and through uninhabited valleys, and 
be always confident that their cans will yield 
all that their labels promise. 

Had our Aretie voyagers been well supplied 
with these excellent goods, scores of valuable 
lives would now haye been blessing their 
country and their families, instead of being 


ocean, before even packet ships were supplied | buried among the icebergs. 
with the means of providing this most essen- | All the means and machinery for fully per- 
tial element to the enjoyment of life and|fecting the entire system of canning food 


health on the ocean. Water casks and tanks 
were filled and kept in ships’ holds until too 
stale and stagnant for human use. No won- 
der that every ordinary seaman in those days 
formed an appetite for “grog’’—composed of 
equal parts of rum and water! But grog 
three times a day would not save a man from 
scurvy while his staple food was stale hard 
tack and salt junk, terms by which the sailor 
designated this stale bread and meat. Even 
vigorous soldiers on a long march, often 
break down when kept some time on improp- 
er food. Men need and must have food 
adapted to the season and the climate in 
order to enjoy health and vigor, General 
Scott said that the American army under his 
command lost more men in the Mexican war, 
by being fed on navy beans and other stale 
food than by all the weapons of their enemies. 

For generations a few scientific men knew 
that a great variety of food, if excluded from 
the ordinary atmosphere, would remain fresh 


and drink of all kinds, so that they can be 
full, wholesome and good for an indefinite 
period, are constantly being improved, The 
competition is among men of brains, genius, 
skill, energy, enterprise and wealth, and the 
ultima thule will certainly be reached at the 


| earliest period possible.—Chicago Grocer. 


JAGQO'S STANDARD COLOR SCALE FOR TESTING 
THE COLOR OF FLOUR. 

Men know things by comparison. Some 
standard is set up either naturally or aftbi- 
trarily, and whether a thing be greater or 
less, sweeter or sourer, darker or lighter than 
that standard, so we judge of it, The stand- 
ard is the guide which directs our judgment 
and forms our knowledge. Comparison en- 
ables us to measure our progress, A baker 
counts up the number of sacks he baked this 
year, or the number of Good Friday buns, 
against the number of last year, and so he 


measures his success. In such matters as 
numbers made, it is easy to compare, but in 
such questions as the color of his buns, un- 
less he has kept one in the same state as 
when new, he can only form a rough opinion. 
If he could have one of his last year's buns, 
just the same color as it left the oven, then 
he could compare, but not otherwise. 

Now in flour nothing is so deceptive as its 
color, nothing so difficult to accurately 
remember, from month to month, from 
purchase to purchase. Here Mr. Jago has 
stepped in, and provided, at a cheap cost, a 
color scale which will enable any baker to 
test in the most accurate manner his intend- 
ing purchase with his last delivery. The 
description of the inventor, which he sends 
out with each scale will give some idea of its 
value and appearance. 

Description.—The usual method of de- 
termining the “Color” of a sample of flour 
consists in compressing a small quantity into 
a thin cake or slab, wetting the same and 
allowing it to dry. The depth and character 
of the color are then observed. 

In using this method, the inventor has 
long felt the need of some definite color 
standard with which the flour under exami- 
nation could be compared, and, if possible, 
the result expressed in numbers. 

Flours differ, not only in depth of tint, 
but also in actual color. For most purposes 
of comparison they may, however, be divided 
into two varieties, the prevailing tones of 
which are respectively gray and yellow. The 
greater number of flours fall into the gray 
class, while a few of the very finest patents, 
represented notably by the best Hungarian 
brands, have a rich yellow tint. 

It occured to the writer that the best me- 
thod of meeting the want mentioned would 
be to construct a scale of graduated tints 
that should be numbered according to their 
intensity. The scale might then be suitably 
mounted in any convenient form. Sich a 
scale would require to be made of colors 
that do not bleach or undergo change on 
keeping, the tint should as closely as possible 
resemble that of tlour, and the character of 
the colored surface should resemble that of 
flour after being wetted and dried. The 
writer believes that, as the result of many 
months’ work and experiment, he has suc- 
ceded in producing ascale that satisfies these 
requirements, J 

The colors selected are—first, a grayish 
yellow and, second, a purer yellow tint. A 
scale of each color is constructed: they are 
termed the Gray and Yellow.Scales respect- 
ively. The Gray Scale starts with a very 
light tint marked “1” and finishes with a 
dark tint marked “16.” The whole of the 
tints have an intensity proportional to their 
number, thus number 2 is exactly twice as 
dark as number 1, while number 8 is four 
times as dark as number 2. 

The Yellow Scale being intended for 
patent flours only, is not extended so far as 
the Gray Scale. It is difficult to compare the 
two scales with each other, because the 
color is dissimilar, but, in intensity, Number 
1 Yellow is about equal to 14 Gray; Number 
10 Yellow is three times as dark as 1 Yellow 
and about equal in intensity to 44 Grey. The 
colors deepen in intensity by regular inter- 
vals from Number 1 to Number 10 Yellow. 

In the mounted scale, which is of a con- 
venient size to fit the pocket, the Grey 
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Scale faces the cover, while the Yellow is 
placed underneath. 

Drk£CTIONS FoR Usk.—To wet upa sample 
of flour, place a small quantity on a piece of 
thin board, or a plate of zinc, or other con- 
venient substance; press carefully with a 
spatula or other body capable of giving the 
flour a smooth surface. Having thus obtained 
a smooth compact cake of flour, dip the same 
in a sloping direction into water; after some 
ten or twelve seconds withdraw, place aside, 
and allow to dry at the ordinary temperature. 

If preferred, the sample may be doughed 
under conditions of absolute cleanliness, 
and the color of the dough noted after drying 
as before. 

Color is best observed in good daylight, 
direct sunshine on the samples being avoided. 
Stand in front of a window, hold the scale 
and the sample side by side, and inclined at 
the same angle to the light. The scale must 
be held in the same direction as a book, that 
is with the darkest end or bottom of the 
scale to the observer. First determine 
whether the flour corresponds more closely 
to the Gray or Yellow scale; then, by careful 
observation, ascertain the numbered tint 
which agrees with the flour in depth of color. 
Should the sample fall between any two tints, 
indicate the color by a fraction, as for in- 
stance, 24 or 3+, estimating the fraction by 
the eye. 

It is recommended that two scales be pro- 
cured, the one for use in examining flours, 
the other to be kept for a ‘master’ scale, and 
only used for testing, from time to time, the 
accuracy of the working scale. This scale, 
on being sensible soiled, should be replaced. 
—British Baker and Confectioner. 


THINGS worTH K OWING. 

CocAINE A NERVE Foop.—Dr. Aschen- 
brandt, of Wurzburg, has made some experi- 
ments on the action of murate of cocaine on 
the human organism. He administered the 
drug, unknown to the subjects (who were 
soldiers), in doses about one sixth of a grain 
in cases of exhaustion and fatigue from 
various causes, and found invariably that the 
lassitude was speedily removed, and that the 
men could go on for hours without feeling 
hunger and thirst. One of his experiments 
was made on himself after a sleepless night, 
with the prospect of a long day’s march be- 
fore him, when a dose of cocaine (taken in 
coffee about 8 A. M.) enabled him to go the 
whole day without feeling hunger, thirst, or 
fatigue, and he dined late in the afternoon 
with his usual appetite. He considers the 
drug to be a direct nerve food, and not a 
stimulant merely; but its stimulating action 
is certainly far above that of alcohol, and it 
appears to have no injurious after affects.— 
Medical Record. 

Op Women’s RemepiEs.—A writer in the 
St. Louis Medical Journal advises young 
practitioners never to make fun of an old 
woman’s remedy. He will not only give of- 
fense, but may miss a valuable aid in his 
practice. The writer adds: ‘In 1880, while 
practicing in Madison county, IU., I was in- 
duced, by the representations of an old 
woman, to make the trial, in dysentery and 
diarrhea, of tablesponful-doses of pure 
cider vinegar, with the addition of sufficient 
salt to be noticeable, and it acted so charm- 
ingly that I have never used anything else.” 

ARTIFICIAL SPONGE, made of cotton, ren- 
dered absorbent, and treated with antisep- 
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ae jes: Beet invented in England, at Birm- 
ingham. A piece of the size of a walnut 
has absorbed water until it reached the size 
of a cocoanut, It is so cheap that it need 
not be used but once, so that sponge infec- 
tion can be readily avoided. 


/RON us. WOODEN SHIPS FOR GRAIN. 

Mr. Henry Taylor, who had personal ex- 
perience in ocean shipping from 1866 to 1879, , 
replied in the Chicago T'ribune to an article 
of Mr. Bates, giving the preference to wooden 
vessels, as compared with iron, as grain car- 
riers. The writer says that the value in the 
market of cargoes in’ Al all iron vessels is 
twenty-five cents per quarter over the same 
in all wood. The great danger of damage in 
the latter is well known to the shippers of 
the Pacific slope. 

A first-class iron vessel, says Mr. Taylor, 
can, he thinks, be built on the Clyde for less 
than a wooden one of even tonnage, either 
on the Pacific or Atlantic coasts. The iron 
ship would be classed as A1 for twenty years; 
the wooden one would be so classed only for 
seven, in a few cases for ten or fourteen 
years; after these dates few would risk a 
cargo around the Horn. Iron ships make 
fully as good time, or a better average; while 
underwriters would not insure a grain cargo 
in a wooden vessel of seven years at as low 
a rate as in one of iron of double that age. 
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No pains or expense have been spared to make this Directory as complete and accurate as possible. More than 
80,000 circulars and innumerable letters were sent cut to obtain information necessary for the compilation of this work. The 
volume contains over 200 large pages, no advertisements. It shows that there are in the United States of America and our 
neighboring Dominion of Canada 25,050 flouring mills, taking them as they go, great and small. The work indicates in about 
9,000 instances the kind or kinds of power used by the mills, the capacity in barrels of flour per day. It further indicates 
cornmeal, buckwheat, rye-flour and rice mills. It shows that the number of mills in the various states and territories of the 
United States are as follows: Alabama 453; Arizona 17; Arkansas 343; California 222; Colorado 54; Connecticut 288; Dakota 
81; Delaware 98; District of Columbia 5; Florida 66; Georgia 631; Idaho 21; Llinois 1123; Indiana 1089; Indian Territory 
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id.; BR. PL . .; He 


ech Poole & ey Baltimo: 


Charles, New York, N. Y.; Shields & Brown, 78 Lake St., Chicago, Il! Ww. 
in. 


Mihog 1; Fred. J. Schupp, Marshall Mo.; Jno. E. Crow, 
3 .; Richmond Manufacturing Co., Lockport, N.Y ; 
Beloit, Wis.; Jas. Graham & Son 1014 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Anton Kufeke, Glasgow, Scotland.; Farmer Roller Mill Co., Grand Rapids, 
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A cargo of Rusaian flour was recently sold in New 
York City. 


The flour mill at Maryville, Pa., burned May 13. 
Loss $20,000. 


Gordon Barker & Co.'s mill at Sparta, Ill., burned 
May 18; 108s $30,000, 


Wm. Horton has purchased Amos Phelps’ mill at 
Delavan, Wis., and Mr. Phelps has retired from the 
business, 


Poole & Hunt, the well-known manufacturers of 
Baltimore, have each given $1,000 to aid the Centen- 
ary Biblical Institute of Baltimore, which prepares 
young colered men for the ministry. 


‘The Wellington (Kansas) roller mills have been thor- 
oughly overhauled, and have started up satisfacto- 
rily, The Allis rolls are used. The mill is owned by 
Mr. George H. Hunter; Mr. C. H. Barnard is the 
head miller. 


The Metropolitan flouring mill of George V.Hecker, 
New York City, is expected tu shut down ina few days, 
and remain shut from two to four months. It employs 
150 men. The Croton mill in the same street, is ex- 
pected to continue running with increased capacity. 
The Metropolitan turns out about 1,200 barrelsof flour 
per day, and the Croton 1,600. 


We recently received a letter from Mr. O. P. Briggs, 
Secretary of the PRAY MANUFACTURING Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., from which we take the liberty of 
making the following extract: We have Just contract- 
ed to build the Lincoln mill for the Washburn Mill 
Co, at Anoka, Minn, Our plans were subjected to the 
most severe criticism and were pronounced by all to 
be far ahead of our competitors. We have also the 
contract for furnishing the machinery for the new 
million and a half bushel elevator to be erected by 
the Union Elevator Co. of this city. In this case, 
also, our plans were adopted unanimously after hay- 
ing been examined by all the leading mill and 
elevator men in the west. This is the fourth elevator 
we have planned on the Esplin system and there is 
now no question but that the system will replace all 
others now in use. The Washburn Mill Co. have 
adopted it for their elevator at Anoka which is to 
have a capacity of 125,000 bushels. The Esplin sys- 
tem is a grand success und it saves the builder an 
immense amount of money. 


The Simpson & Gault Manufacturing Co., manu- 
facturers of flour-mill machinery, made an assign- 
ment May 25, to John R. Sayler for the benefit of its 
creditors. Its estimated abilities are $125,000; 
assets, $75,000. The deed declares that dullness in 
business and disappointment in making collections 
to pay maturing indebtedness caused the failure. 
The preferences are as follows: In fayor of Mary 8. 
J. McGroarty, for $5,700; Mary . Fitch, $3,778.25; 
Lucy D. Gault, $900; Robert Simpson, $30,083.91; R. P, 
Charles, $5,388.66, Total, $45,100.82. A lease on prop- 
erty on the west side of Elm street, south of Second, 
was transferred to Sarah Simpson for $12,000, The 
company was incorporated in October, 1881, with an 
authorized capital of $300,000, $150,000 of which it 
was claimed was paid in. ‘The firms of Simpson & 
Gault, the Straub Mill Company, and the Peerless 
Wringer Company were merged in this organization. 
A year ago the company claimed that it had $90,000 
invested. At present William P. Simpson is presi- 
dent and C. J. O'Hara is treasurer of the company. 


During the past month, the Case Manufacturing 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, have been favored with 
& very good business indeed; among the many orders 
they received, we note the following: From the La 
Grange Milling Co., La Grange, Ind., 10 pairs rolls 
with automatic feed; from HenryStudebaker of Farm- 
land, Ind, for machinery for a complete roller mill 
on the Case system; from Peck & Hazelton, Hazelton, 
Kansas, for a complete outfit—breaks, rolls, purifiers, 
scalpers, centrifugals ete., for a full roller mill on the 
Case system; also for a full line of machinery for a 
roller mill on the Case system, for Stanley & Hawkins, 
Alliance, Ohio; from A. L. Strong &Uo,, mill furnish- 
era, Omaha, Neb., for 10 pairs rolls and other necessary 
machinery for Blowers & Pheasant’s mill at Osceola, 
Neb.; George Sears, of Shopiere, Wis., has ordered 
two additional pairs of Case rolls with patent feed; 
8. T. Rush & Co,, Dawn, Ohio, have ordered another 
No, 1 Case purifier; W. 'T. Pyne, of Louisville, Ky., 
has ordered rolls with patent feed, for W. J. Meyers; 
W. C. Mansfield, Cleveland, Tenn., has ordered the 


Case patent feed for purifiers not of Case make, the 
patent feed being adapted to purifiers of any make; 
David Mercer, of Loudenbourg, Pa., is putting ina 
No. 1 Case purifier;Heary Schneer,of Mt. Vernon, Ind,, 
has contracted for rolls, purifiers and a full line of 


/machinery for a complete roller mili on the Case sys. 


tem; A. E, Atherton of Grand Blanc, Mich., has or- 
dered a Case centrifugal; J, H. Henderson, Woodlawn, 
IIL, has ordered Case rolls and other machinery; A, 
Brand & Co., Smithville, 0., have ordered bolting 
reels, Case purifiers, ete.; G. W. Cissel, Washington, 
D.C., has ordered eight No. 1 double purifiers, with 
patent feed, ete.; A.C, Strong & Co., Omaha, Neb., 
have ordered Case rolls, scalpers. bolting reels, ete., 
for G, W. Miller & Sons, Surprise, Neb.; Kerfoot Bros ;. 
Des Moines, Ia., have placed an order for two pairs 
Case rolls, ete., for Cory Bros., at Lehigh, Ia. 


A MODEL MILu. We quote the followin extract 
from a letter received from the Case Mra. Co., of 
Columbus, O., May 18—"Mr. G. W. Cissel, of George- 
town, D. C., has recently sold out his half interest in 
the 600 bbl. B. P, Allis mill of that city, and has pur- 
chased a large mill building, whicn, for some time, 
has been idle in the same city, and had began the 
erection of # 400 bbl. roller mill. Hefore giving his 
contract, he sent his miller and millwright through 
the different parts of the country, visiting all the 
leading mills for the purpose of investigating the 
best systems of milling, and the most perfect and 
latest improved machines. The experts visited Cleve- 
land and other poiuts where they saw the Jonathan 
Mills reel in operation and also the reels of the BE. P. 
Allis, Case Mfg. Co., Nordyke & Marmon Co, and 
other leading mill furnishers of the country, and 


sexamined the different mills built by these several 


firms, On their return to Washington they gave 
their order to the Case Mfg. Co. for a full line of 
their rolls and purifiers, and to Jonathan Mills fora 
full line of his Hour dressers. The mill will be one 
of # novel construction and will be the most perfect 
in every detail. No expense will be &pared to make 
it the finest and most complete mill in the United 
States. The machinery has been purchased without 
reference to cost, and the very latest improved and 
best line of machines have been sel dd. The mill 
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will be erected under the supervision of Mr. EK. 
Corbet, who has previously built two large flouring 
mills, using the Case machinery, in Georgetown, D. 
©., both of which mills have proven remarkably 
Successful from the start. In view of the fact that 
the mill will be equipped with a full line of the Jo- 
nathan Mills flour dressing machines, and a full line 
of the latest ‘mproved Case automatic machinery, 
it will no doubt draw more than usual attention. It 
is calculated when the mill is © mpleted it will be 
automatic throughout. It is expected that the mill 
will be in operation by the first of August, 1885," 


Mr. J. Harrison Carter, a prominent milling engi- 
neer in London, Eng., has recently taken the contract 
for erecting # large roller mill at Coventry, Chili, 
South America, tor Messrs, Balfour, Williamson & Co., 
said to be the largest firm of flour merchants in Ei a 
land. The mill is to be driven by a 40-inch Leffell tur- 
bine, supplied by a waterfall of 30 feet. The building 
is to be erected ina peculiar shape to resist the shocks 
of earthquakes not infrequent in that country. The 
walls of the lower floor are 4 feet thick, and the sec- 
ond 2 feet 6 inches. The top tloor and roof are con 
structed of wood, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Short advertisements inserted under thia head for one 
dollar each insertion, cash with order. 


WATER-WHEEL 
condition, 
mer, Mich. 


PURIFIERS.—Want to sell 2 Wolf & Hama- 
ker Purifiers, No. 4. In good order, cheap. 
febhece Patterson & Hershey, Saltsburg, 

a. 


‘Two for sale in good 
Address James A. Bartley, Ho- 


8. POLLARD, Burnt Mills, Tishomingo 
County, Miss., wants a partner in said mills. 
He has between $2,000 and $3,000 invested. 
but the demands will justify an increase of 
capital. Fine water power. 
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HE Vicror IURBINE 


Possesses more thin Double the Capacity of other Water Wheels of same 


diameter, and has 


produced the Best Results on Record, as shown in the following Tests at 
Holyoke Testing Flume: 
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Size of Wheel. Horse-Power, Per Ct. Useful Effects, 
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| 36.85, 8930, 
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SUCH results, together with its nicely-working gate, 
~ favorabl, LL 
Superior Workmanship and Finish and of the Best M 


and simple, stron, 
iscriminating 
aterial, 


and durable construction, should 
purchasers. These Wheels are of very 
We also continue to manufacture and sell 
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Practical Books for Practical Men. 


ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF ‘ALL. 


F you want any books to aid you in your business, consult the following list. If there is any other book you 


want, not on this list, send the title of the hook to us with the name of author if possible, and we will supply 
it at publishers’ lowest price, post-paid, to any address in the world, If you desire books sent by mail REGISTERED, 
enclose 10 cents additional to price of each book. All orders filled promptly. Remit by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter, or Bank Draft on New York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Milwaukee. Make 


all orders payable to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher of the “United States Miller,” No. 124 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


The Principles of Mechanism and Machinery of ‘Trans- 
mission: 

Comprising the principles of mechanism, wheels, and 1 ed strength and 

roportion of shafts, coupling of shafts, and engaging and disengaging gear. 

By ILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. Beautifully illustrated by over 150 Hroodcouts a 


one volume, 12M0......6..065 verses Nbaiedbesedeigelereeesereseaoporescstore aves 
American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant. 
By Wo. Carter Huanes. A new edition, in one volume, I2mo.,....... $1 50 


Lukin.—The Young Mechanic. 
Practical Carpentry. Containing directions for the use of all kinds of tools, 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical models, including the 
art of turning in wood and metal, By Joun Lukin. Mlustrated. mo. $1 75 


Lukin.—Amongst Machines, 
Embracing descriptions of the various mechanical appliances used in the 
manufacture of wood, metal, and other substances, 12M0,.......++.+++++ $175 


Lukin.—The Boy Engineer. 
What they did, and how they did it. With 30 plates, I8mo.............+ $1 75 


The Indicator and Dynamometer. 
With their practical applications to the steam engines. By ‘THOMAS J, MAIN, 
M. A. FR, Ass't Prot, mG Naval College, Portsmonth, and THOMAS BROWN, 
‘Assoc. Inst. 0, E., Chief Engineer R. N., attached to the R. N. College a 


trated. From the Fourth London Edition. 8VO.........6:ceeseee eee eee eee $ 
Qucstions on Subjects Connected with the Marine Steam 
Kngine. 


An examination paper; with hints for their solution, By THomAs J. MArN, 
Professor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, and THomAs Brown, Chief 
Engineer, R.N, 12m0., ClOth..........cc0eeeseeeerense eee esereeeeee esse eens $1 50 


The Marine Steam Engine, 
By THOMAS J. MAIN, F. R. Ass't 8. Mathematical Professor at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, and THOMAS BRowN, Assoc, Inst. C. EB. Chief 
Engineer, K. N. Attached to the Royal Naval College. Authors of 
“Questions connected with the Marine Steam Engine," and the ‘Indicator 
and Dynamometer.” With numerous illustrations. In one vol, 8vo...... $5 00 


Mechanics’ (Amateur) Workshop. 
A treatise containing plain and concise directions forthe manipulation of wood 
and metals, including casting, forging, brazing, poids and carpentry, By 
the author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” Third edition. Illustrated. 8vo. $3 00 


Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Useful Formule and Mem- 
oranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. 
By GuitrorD L. MoLesworta, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Chief Resident Engineer of the Ceylon Railway. Second American, from 
the Tenth London Edition. In one yolume, full bound in pocket-book. $1 00 


Nystrom’s New Treatise on Elements of Mechanics, 
Establishing Strict Precision in the Meaning of Dynamical Terms: ac- 
companied with an Appendix on Duodenal Arithme: 
Joun W. Nystrom, C. E, Illustrated. 8yo........... 


Palletua tne Miller’s, Millwright’s, and Engineer’s 
uide. 
By Henry Paver. Mlustrated, In one vol. 12M0......:05..600e seer eres $3 00 


The Practical American Millwright and Miller. 
By DAvip CrAIK, Millwright. Illustrated by numerous wood engravings, 
and two folding plates. 8vo Wiener mone,“ O) 


Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine. 
For the use of Engineers, Firemen, and Mechanics, A practical work for 
practical men, By Emory Epwanrps, Mechanical Engineer, Illustrated by 
sixty-three engravings, including examples of the most modern engines, 
Third edition, thoroughly revised, with much additional matter. In one 
volume, 12mo, 414 pages. .... nist + $2 00 


The Practical Steam Enygineer’s Guide. 
In the design, construction and management of American Stationary, port- 
able, bumping, and steam fire-engines, boilers, injectors, ete. For the use of 
Engineers, Firemen and Steam Users. By Emory EpwArps, author of 
“Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine,"’ “Modern American Marine 
Steam- ines,” etc, Illustrated by about 100 engravings. In one volume 
of about 350 pages. Imo, $2 60 


Practical Rules for the Proportions of Modern En- 
gines and Boilers for Land and Marine Purposes. 
By N. P. Burcu, Engineer. 12mo 8 


Recent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, 
In its various Sop HOn bene to mines, mills, steuin navigation, railways and 
agriculture. Being ® supplement to the “Catechism of the Steam-Engines.” 
B: OEM Bourns, 0. E. New Edition, With numerous Illustrations. pa, 
CLO... cece cece eeee sees con seneeeeeeerereree dontede seseerenesseerere . 
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The Construction and Management of Steam Boilers. 


By R. Armstrong, ©. E, With an Appendix by Ropert MAuvet, O. E., F. R. 
8. Seventh Edition. Tlustrated, vol. 12m0........2:sseseseee rere ees eees A 


Carpentry Made Easy. 
Or, the science and art of Framing on a new and Smproved system, with 
specific instructions for building balloon frames, barn frames, mill frames, 
warehouses, church spires, etc. Comprising also a system of BEIOgS build- 
ing, with bills, estimate of cost, and valuable tables. Illustrated by forty- 
four plates, comprising nearly 200 figures. By WiLLtAM EB. Ben, Architect 
and Practical Builder, 8yvo, ce nee BH OO 


The Complete Practical Machinist. 
Embracing lathe work, vise work, drills and drilling, taps and dies, harden- 
ing and tempering, the Bey, and use of tools, ete., ete, By Josua Ross. 
Illus. by 130 engravings. 1 vol. 12mo., 376 pages.. $2 50 


The Slide-Valve Practically Explained. 
Embracing single and complete practical demonstrations of the operation 
of euch elementin a slide-valve movement, und illustrating the effects of 
variations in their proportions by examples carefully selected from the 
most recent and successful practise. By Josua Rose, M. E., Author of 
“The Complete Practical Machinist,” ‘The Pattern-muker's Assistant,” eto. 
Illustrated by 85 engravings $1 00 


Roper’s Practical Hand-books for Engineers. 

“‘Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines,” $8 50. “Hand-book of the Loco- 
motive,” $2.50 “Catechism of High. Pressure Steam Engines,” $2 00. “Use 
and Abuse of the Steam Boiler,” $e 00. “Engineer's Handy-Book,” $3 50. 

These books embrace all branches of steam engineering—stationary, loco- 
motive, fireand marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in 
all the duties of his calling, should provide himself with afullset. They are 
the ne books of the kind ever published in this country, and they are so 
plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them, 


Moore’s Universal Assistant. 
‘A Hand-book of fitty thousand industrial facts, processes, rules, formuly- 
receipts, business forms, tables, etc., in over two bundred trades and occupa. 
tions. Together with full directions for the cure of Disease and the main, 
tenannce of health. By R. Moore. A new revised edition; Dlustrated, $2 50- 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


RVERYONE IN CHARGK OP A BOILER SHOULD HAVE A oor. | 
THE FIREMAN'S GUIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON 


THE CARE OF BOILERS: 


By Teknologforeningen T. L, Stockholm. Trans- 
lated from the Third Edition, and Revised 
BY KARL P. DAHLSTROM, M. 5. 


The following are the titles of articles in this book: 

After starting the Fire; Alarm Whistle; Arrange- 
ments for Ascertaining the Water-line; Best time to 
Blow out; Blowing Out Partially; Blowing out To- 
tally; Cure of the Boiler when not in Use; Care of the 
Fire; Care of the Fire during short Stops in the Work; 
Causes of Foaming; Cleaning Out; Cleaning the Boil- 
er; Cleaning the Grate-bars and Ash-pan; Decreasing 
the Draft, ete.; Defective Feeding Apparatus; Do not 
Stir the Fire; Dry Fuel: False Water-line; Feeding; 
Fire and Clean Out Rapidly; Firing into Two or more 
Furnaces; Formation of Scale; Fuel on the Grate; 
How to prevent Accidents; Loss of Heat; Low Water; 
Precautions before Starting a Fire; Precautions as 
to LET} the Dampers, etc.; Precautions when the 
Water is low; Precautions on Drawing the Fire; Pro- 

eas of Firing; Proper Firing; Refil ng the Boiler; 
Regulating the Draft; Repairs; Safety luge Safety 
Valves; Smoke from the Chimney; Steam Pressure; 
‘Test in the Boiler; The Float; The Gauge Cocks and 
Glass Gauge; The Steam bt The Water; The 
Water-line; To Examine the State of the Boiler; 
‘Trimming and Cleaning outside. 

Flexible cloth, price 50 cents, sent free by mail on 
receipt of price, or a Sony, of the United States Miller 
for one year and the book for$1.25. Address all orders 
to - HARRISON CAWKER, 

Pusvisner U.S. MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spon’s ¥ Mechanics’ ¥ Own ¥ Books, 


A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND 
AMATEURS, 


Now Ready. Containing 702 page: 
illustrations. 

The title of this work almost suffices to indicate the 
character of the contents. The various mechanical 
trades that deal with the conversion of wood, metals 
and stone into useful objects are explained from an 
every-day practical view. 

‘The method of treatmentof each branch is scientific, 
yet simple, First in order comes the raw materia 
worked upon, its characters, variations and suitabil- 
ity. Then the tools used in working up the material 
are examined asto the principles on which their shape 
and manipulation are based, including the means 
for keeping them in order, by grinding, setting, hand- 
ling and cleaning, A third section, where necessary, 
is devoted tu explaining and illustrating typical ex- 
amples of the work to be executed in the particular 
material under notice. Thus the book forms a com- 
plete guide to all the ordinary mechanical operations; 
and whilst professional workmen will find in it many 
suggestions as to the direction in which improve- 
ments should be aimed at, amateur readers will be 
flea to avail themselves of the simple directions and 
ngenious devices by which they can !n a great degree 
overcome she nisad vantage of alack of manipulative 
skill. Price $2.50 portpat |. Address 

. HARRISON CAWKER, 
PuBLISHER U. 8. MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 
HASWELL’S 


Engineers’ Pocket Book. 


NEW EDITION. 
Enlarged and Entirely Re-written, 


From New Electrotype Plates. 


Mechanics’ and Engineers Pocket-Book of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas, pertaining to Mechanics, Math- 
ematics and Physics, including Areas, Squares, 
Cubes, and Roots, ete.; Logarithms, Steam and the 
Steam Engine, Naval Architecture, Masonry, Steam 
Vessels, Mills, etc.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, ete.; 
OxthoureEhy of Technical Words and Terms, ete. 
ete; FORTY-FIFTH EDITION, Revised and En- 
larged. By Cuartes H. Haswecu, Civil, Marine 

0 
ia, 


and Mechanical Engineer, Member of Am. Soc. 
Civil Engineers, Engineers’ Club of Philadelph 
N. Y. Academy of Sciences, Institution of Naval 
Architects, England, ete. 12mo, Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $4.00. 

“T cannot find words to express my admiration of 
the skill and industry displayed in producing the 
same. Toyou belongs the honor of having presented 
to the world a book containing more PO! LIVE in- 
formation than was ever before published. I could 
with justice say more.”—Extract from a Letter to 
the Author from Capt. John Ericsson, the celebrated 
Engineer. 

6 above work sent b 
to any part of the United 
ceipt of the price. 5 

Address E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher of 
the Unrrep Srares Miuer, No. 1%4 Grand Ay., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


mail, postage prepaid. 
tates or Canada, on re: 


8v0, cloth, with 1420 | 


OGILVIE’S HANDY BOOK 


OP USEFUL INFORMATION, 


pea 4 pitals. the use of; 
Fea 5 per, Welk! 
hb Berived 


We guarantee perfect satisfaction In every respect, Price 
Book and the Unitep STaTEs MILLER for one 


Fifty cents per copy. 

We will send a copy of Ogilvie’s Hand: 
Pollar postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada. 
lisher UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MOORE'S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 


and Complete Mechanic ; 
\Contains'1016 Pages, 500 Engravings, and 
1 ndustrial Facts, Calcula= 
tions, Receipts, Processes, Trade Secrets 
&c., in every business. 


‘ear for One 


Address E. HARRISON CAWKER, Pub- 


for 
ingly pay 8 
rmation of grew 
AM. SILLER, 
of Wond 
fri 
ry 


0 wi 
wor for it i 
f ini alue to 
er, Mechanic and Artisan, 


wealth be fo + shou! 
household; certainly in ry, 
workshop,’—R4nsas City Tinks, 
‘Wo mout heartily commend the ‘UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 
nigh Indispensable toany Miller, Farmer or business in 


anp CoMPuxti, 
rt Lt 
complete and valuable of any work of Its kind wo have ever 


ECHANIC? as w 
News. Tho m 
MACHINIST. Tho COMPLETE MKCHANIC? In tho bost and cheapent work ot its ch 
ed.”—Fuepenick Kerry, Engineer. Sample Copy by mail fo 

3 complete 
‘oth binding 


Anew and Revised Edition of this Invaluable Work has just been issues 
Tex. which increases its value ten fold. It is really # $10.00 book for $2.50, 
$2.50. We will send the above book post paid, and acopy of the UNITED STATES 
MILLER for one year, for $2.75, to ae address in the United States or Dominion of 
Canada. Address all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher, No. 14 Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A BOOK YOU WANT! 
The Science of a New Life. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


A graduate of one of the oldest chartered Colleges in America, viz: The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York City. 


The ancients were ever longing and searching for an_Elizir Vite—the Water of Life—a draft which 
would enable you to live forever. ‘THe Science oF Lire” will unfold to you a better elixir than the 
ancients ever dreamed of in their wildest flights of imagination; for, although it will not enable you to 
live forever, yet its pages contain information that, if heeded and obeyed, will endow you with such a 
measure of health, strength, purity of body and mind, and intense happiness, as to make you the envied of 
mankind—a MAN among men, & WOMAN among women. 

Men of influence, position, of high attainments, widely known throughout the world as ministers, au- 
thors, physicians, etc., certainly would not so warmly endorse “THE SCIENCE OF A New Lire” as they. have 
done if it were not of sterling merit. Besides the names here given, of such as have 80 commended the 
work, the publishers have letters from other eminent men, whose names, for want of space, we cannot pub- 
lish. Francis E. Abbott, Editor “Index”, Boston; Rev. Wm. R. Alger, Boston; Rev. B. H, Chapin, D. D., Ed. 
“Christian Leader’, New York; “Jennie June” Oroly, Ed. poremorest adsg. New York; Rev. W. T. Clarke, 
“The Daily Graphic", New York; Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, Boston; Rev. Charles F. Deems, D. D., Ed. 
“Christian Age", Church of the Beangers Judge J. W. Edmonds, New York; Rey. O. B. Frothingham, New 
York; Mrs. Francis Dana Gage, New York; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Boston, Mass.; Rey. Geo. H. Hepworth, 
“Church of Disciples", New York; Oliver Johnson; Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier. 
M. D., Dean of the Medical College for Women; Gerald Massey, Poet and Lecturer, Rngland; D. D.'T. Moore, 
Ed. “Rural New Yorker”, New York; Rey. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. Robert Dale Owen; James 
Parton, New York; J. M. Peebles, Ex-U. 8. Consul; Wendell Phillips, Boston, Mass.; Parker Pillsbury; Rev. 
T.De Witt Talmuge, Ed. “Christian at Work"; Theodore Tilton; Moses Coit Tyler; Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, W. Newton, Mass.; Hon. Gerritt Smith; Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New York; Dr. H. B. Storer, 
Boston, Mass, 

“In a careful examination of Dr. Cowan's “SCIENCE OF A New Lire”, 
cordial approval. It deserves to be in every family, and read and Ronderes as closely relating to the 
highest moral and physical well-being of all its members, *** May it be circulated far and wide.’"—WILLIAM 
LLOYD GARRISON. 

“It seems to us to be one of the wisest and purest and most helpful of those Books which have 
been written in recent years, with the intention of teaching Men and Women the Truths about their Bodies. 
*** No one can begin to imagine the misery that has come upon the human family through ignorance upon 
this subject.""—THe CHRISTIAN UNION. 

“THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE” is printed from beautiful clear, new type, on fine calendered tinted 

aper, in one volume of over 400 octavo pages, containing 100 first-class engravings, anda fine steel-engraved 
Frdnt spiece of the author. We will send a copy of “THe ScreNcE OF A NEw Lire” bound in cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt back and side statap, and copy of the UNITED STATES MILLER for one year, post paid, for 
$3.25, or the book only for $3.00, to any address in the Wortp. Remit by postal order, postal note, 
registered letter or bank draft on New York, Chicago or Milwaukee. A 


, Lam prepared to give it my very 


all communications and 


ddress 
make all remittances payable to order of E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher 
MILLER, No. 124 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


of the UNITED STATES 


56 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


5 COPIES FOR $4.00, 2.7722! [Private Telegraphic Cipher 
) WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL “w'stctionantes. MLLER, FLOUR AND GRU ROE 


2 

| An Industrial Revolution.—In a large Connecticut n anufacte r- 
éuy eeemiutoens there is in operation a new style vat furnace which produces moro For private telegraphic correspondence, either 
steam-pewer from a consumption of 1,000 lbs of coal than can be generated from 20,000 for land or cable lines. 


Tbs burned in the ordinary way. In other words, the new contrivance already saves 
mineteon-twentieths of the fiel, und it is believed that before bein pupiely an- 
nounced it will be so improved that the saving will reach 49 fiftieths! The facts 
already developed are simply incredible to one who has not actually seen them verified. 


‘This CODE has been approved and is used by man 
A Remarkable Coincidence,.,—Whils the new Furnac was in of the best firms In this country and in Europe. {t 
process of construction, the editors and publishers of Webster's Unabridged were en- contains Flour Tables, Bran Tables, Middlings les, 


gaged upon their new work which is as great an improvement upon all previous Diction- Flour Grades and Brands, Time of Shipment, Dates, 
ary productions, and just as valuable in its way as is the incredible fuel economizer above Names of Places, American Currency, Sterling Quo- 
alluded to. Webster's Practical is not only a new compilation by the leading Dictionary tations, Table on Limits, etc., Drawing, Credits, etc., 
House of the world, but it embodies several new features which, for ordinary use, Selling, Buying, Orders and Offers, Consignments 
zonder it pre-eminent among dictionaries—not excepting even the Unabridged, ana oe rane ORS TOuE eco Re areca! laneous, 
— cal, Mythological, Historical and Ge hical rl pwa rds, rkel ownwards, Insurance, 
OE eee ea sr cards ites ike ret | Proper natnes With Websters: Prnctlenl Dic- Shipping and Freight, Shipping by Regular Lines of 
r leader (as in the “ Book” example qnoted be-| tlonary at band, one need not be at a loes to cor- Steamers, F nance, Bankers’ Names, Standing of 
ww), such words are adi pately, treated in one- rege y Pegnounce or spell the most dificult words. Firms, Tele,raphing, Advices, Commission, Stocks 
third of the # required by ihe old arrange-| 8th, An Invaluable Book.—Thoimpor- and Crops, Weather, Samples and Quality, Equiv- 
ment. By this means nearly all the desirable | tance of supplying every child with Webster's alent of Sacks in Barrel. Quantities, Commission 
material ofthe tour and fivedollar dictionaries is | Practical for his very own, is not generally ables: Interest Tables, Bauivalent Fi amie 
resented in A Can VSHIVEL and handy form in appreciated, | an esi ae Worts 8 Habe Currency, ‘Sterling, ‘France, vaulideré: nad Marke, 
4 mes ite price, and a J} #e! len ro~ ’ + a » 
Sat A esociats f \ Comparative Tables, Sack and Barrel Flour, Ocean 


Association.—Wo comprehend vide one or more copies in every family will X 
oT] ber things chiefly b: thle aoe rove & better economy than an éndownient of Freight Rates (Comparative Table), Sailings from Sea- 
Hons. For this ni v0 8 ly it board (Table), Key to Sailings from Seabcard Table, 


Uons, For this reason any one who shall care: joarded bank-stocks later on in life, 
EES Wein tha BH Gay eaeony | ZB follOwhng, Reraaeeh ts repre- 
0) Q 
comprehend. it more. readily, DC Will be able to | Auced from Webster's Practical 
Fevpained by reading about tuo same words WieD 
ng about 1 me wo! ep 
treated separately us, 1D other works. Book, book, n. A callection of sheets of paper, eto.» 
F ind together: » literary composition, © 

A ly oe.—Not only do we printed; subdivision of a Hterary work. (Aer, 

comprehend and remember more readily by the A volume, in which accounts are kept. — v. 

Hew grouping method, but we do it in less than |] jnooxxn (book!) yookiNG, | To enter, oF register 

fourth of the time required when the words are na book. Bek ish, a, Given to reading | more 

Classified in the old. Ww i ences Bo one Who Afapainted Guth Rooke thane with rh 

values time woul tate iy one dollar for yA =P, . 

Webster's Practical rather ‘than accept the best of A place for binding, etc. — -bind’ A 


Dk 


saido 


Foreign Weights and Measures, etc. 

We respectfully refer to the following well-known 
firms: 5S. H, Seamans (Empire Mills), Sec'y of the 
Millers’ National Association; E, Sanderson & Co. 
(Phoenix Mills), Milwaukee, Wis.; Daisy Roller Mills, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Nunnemacher & Co. (Star Mills), 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Roots & Co., (Millers), Cincinnati, 
0.; CO. H. Seybt (Miller), High land, Ll.;, Kosmack 
& Co. (Flour Brokers), Glasgow, Scotland, ; J. ¥. Imbs 
& Co. (Millers), St. Louis, Mo; E. Schraudenbach, 
Okauchee Roller Mills, Wis.; Winona Mill Co., Wi- 


‘eG of 


the older dictionaries as a git precticg Of, ete: — -OMte,, 8 | a0 nona, Wis,; and many others, 
4th, Derivative Terminations.—Only oe Hone BOE, (Bin Beer orct at teas Name of ‘firm ordering copies printed on title page 
the larger dictionaries hitherto published give the 1} book. — with cable address, etc., free of charge, making it to 


Gerivative terminations, The New American 
Dictionary, for instance, does not give any of the a 
Jour variations of 80 common a word as forbear, Keep 


th, The Illustrations in Webster's 
Practical are more numerous and better executed 


all intents and purposes your own Prtvate Cable Oude, 
State number of copies desired when writing; also 
style of binding preferred. 


Address: 


bool 


ing ania 
‘axopp. to practical know! 
One whowrites and. publis 


D2 GT 409 00 


Shan those of any other abridged or low-priced . Th Ri ‘ a 5 c 
ictionary. ark had heat 

@th, Prefixes and Suffixes.—Anothor bok bY Wh rticufaw | € iverside Pr inting 0.5 
important feature of Webster's Practical is Its pe- nce. plate, n. A label indicating ownership, place 

cullar treatmentof prefixes and suffixes, which is eas Heaay on thei 1e of the cover of 


; by 
believed to be more desirable than a separate de- ‘id fice arrangement 
partment oftwo oF tbrve hondred| pages) which sa Seer ED a a aint telitid fookeee 


No, 124 GRAND AVENUE, MI WAUKEE, WIS, 


‘thop, ‘stall, -atore, 1. A place for selling books — } 

‘7th, Compendium Matter. Still anoth- Stand, 1. A'stand for etlinye books in tho streetes Ss 
er invaluable feature of Webster's Practical is ttw book-stall upport to hold books. — -worm,n. A ° 
compendium matter, over one hundred pages of worm or mite that eats holes in books; gue exces ® 


which {s devoted to the most complete Pronounc- sively addicted to study, 
ing Vocabulury ever compiled of Biblical, Classi- 


Py TELE QUANTITY TEST. 

(The following exhibits are from the texts of the dictionaries named), 
Webster's Practical Dictionary, ($1) 600,000 Words and 1,400 Mlustrations, 
New American Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Mlustrations. 
National Popular Dictionary, (81) £40,000, Words and 116 Mlustrations. 
National Standard Dictionary, ($1) 210,000 Words and 612 Ilustrations. 


Quality Test.—Aside from all advantages above alluded to, there 
is still another and very important feature of the new work to be conaidered, viz: its 


Vi 
as woll as how \ 
Ware dantrne sant 


Revie: Ovehiyhg 7 


‘00' S$ Lof s 
ar 
oe 


juality as compared with the cheap dictionaries which have had thel argest sales, jotares tras 

Thich have beer compiled chiefly from the old editions of Webster on eh ehe tnae farereeds “Palla how to it Ol 

Hats have expired. Hence Webster's Practical contains more matter than any other BUILDINGS, (oe) roe A i 

lollar dictionary. Its quality, to say the least, is the very best, while its arrangement WA y & Mt L 

and all other new and desirable features, including first-class illustrations, paper, . AGES 28 well es 

printing and binding are added without extra charge. @ 8 ana ANS bow, rae 

ne :\ Subscription Book.—As Webster’s Practical is not for sale at snd Wine Seinet farting fa titan er 

book-stores, our readers will be able to procure it only from canvassing agents, unless ONY) Mi SIN Ona S 

it be ordered in connection with this journal in accordance with our special citers. VER Ng mil NG 

i) , a} , 13 ji N.Y, beautt Mn 7 % 

Cine SUR > he ple ee (GR ame A Wow Ge A AsaDIe + eo BABE AER GOBT = «ne ome 
: For $1.60 we will send the Unirep SvarEs MILLER for one year and We will send a copy of the UNITED SvraTEs MiL.- 

a copy of WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL, post paid to ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD, or for $2.26 LER for one year, and a copy of “EVERYBODY'S 

we willsend Wesster’s Practican and the Unirep States MILLER FOR 2 years to any PAINT BOOK,” it paid, to any address, for $1.50 

address, or we will send 5 copies of WeBsTeR PRACTICAL to any address for $4.00. Address Address B. HARRISON CAWKER, No. 124 Grand 

all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher of the Unirep States MILLER, No. 124 Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 

‘ s a : ry 
Music for Millers, their Sisters, Cousins, Aunts and Friends. 
THE NATIONAL SONG FOLIO. THE NATIONAL PIANO FOLIO. THE NATIONAL DANCE FOLIO. 


The best and handsomest Bone Books ever published An elegant selec'ion of popular and fashionable 
at any price, containing 225 full size music pages, 76] Published in uniform size and style with the Na- PARLOR DANCES. 

complete yocal compositions, every one a gem, any | tional Song Folio, containing 226 pages of choice | Peculiarly adapted for the use of 

two of them worth more than the price of the book, | music for the Piano Forte, consisting of 61 unabridg- O1AL HOME PARTIES, 

and several of them purchased from the Authors|ed and well selected Rondos, Fantaisies, Themes,| Consisting of Quadrillés, Lancers, Galops, Polkas, 
and Composers} especially for this work, and never | Transcriptions, Nocturnes, Caprices Gavottes and| Waltzes, Contra and Fancy Dances ete. ete.; a 


before in print. other new and standard compositions, bound in seven | splendid collection of the latest approved sompos!: 
‘The books are elegantly bound in seven colored, | colored covers. ions, together with the old favorite Hornp! " 

lithographed covers, most beautiful in design and Remember, these are not the stale, unsaleable | Jigs, etc., “Money Musk,” “Devil's Dream,” ‘The 

execution. Wedo not mean patent metal or molded pieces of old fogy publishing houses, but the very | Tempest,” “Cicilian Circle,” und others, with call for 

mud imitations of Lithography, but the finest pro-| best selections, printed from new plates, many of | the different figures. 

duction of the most skilled artists in the business, | them made especially for this book. Printed and bound in same style and size as the 

Do not fail to send for a copy. Be sure and order The ‘National Piano Folio,” National Song and National Piano Folio. 


PRICE IN PAPER COVERS, - - 60c. Prick IN HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING, - $1.00 
By Mair, ‘ ¥ - = + 68¢. By Maw Sf “s 3 - 1.20 


Or, either one of the above books BOUND IN PAPER, and a copy of the UNITED STATES MILLER for $1.25, or the CLOTH BINDING for $1.70 
Address all orders to E, HARRISON CAWKER, publisher UNirep Srares MuLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


| EUREKA MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers and Sole Proprietors of the 


BECKER BRUSH 


—— — 


And Galt’s Combined Smut and Brush Machine, 
The Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines in the Market, and for that Reason 
the Best. ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTION. 


THOUSANDS OF THESE MACHINES are in use in the United States 
and foreign countries, and so far as we know all that use them are pleased. 
Millers, millwrights, and milling experts claim the Cone Shape Solid 
Cylinder Brush is the true principle to properly clean grain. All 
machines sent on trial, the users to be the Judges of the work. For price 
and terms apply to 


EUREKA MANF'G CO., Rock Falls, Iil., U. 8. A. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


BIRGK & SMITH, 


PRACTICAL » MILLWRIGHTS, 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


Millwork, Machinery, Etc. 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers’ Machinery, and General Mill Furnishers, 
COR. EAST WATER AND KNAPP STS., 


MILWAUKBRR, WISCONSIN. 


(Please mention this paper when you write to us ] 


WIRE ROPE H. Cuannon Co., 


HORSE AND WAGON 


SITUATION * WANTED. 


Short advertisements inserted under this head for 50 
cents each ina rtion. 


HENRY SCHAEFFER, 316 Third st., Mil-| Of the Finest English CrucisLe S’KEL, and Best 


. 
waukee, Wis.—Head miller. SELECTED CHARCOAL IRON, for every Purpose. Rain aa Proof Covers 
Wire Rope Transmission. yiUy 


JAMES CoS ee ae <b 
Y.—Experienced with both roller an RUBBER PACKED WHEELS, 
AWNINGS, 


stone mills. 
EDW’D SHEARSTON, No. 172 South st., 

Tents,‘ Flags, 
STACK AND BINDER COVES, 


Lockport, N.Y. 20 ental experience. Will 
OILED CLOTHING, Ete. 


give satisfactory reference. Would like to 
240 to 246 §, Water St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


take charge of a good roller mill. 


J. W. BEEBE, Edinboro, Pa., 12 years ex- 
perience. 


FRED. CONRADT, Box 841, Pittsfield, Pike 
Co., Il. A German miller of pong BETSEER OS 
in Europe and America, Will be open for 


engagement May 1. Fish Nets, all kinds. Cordage, Twines, Tackle, 


J.B. WOOD, Londonderry, Chester Co., Pa., Blocks, Oars, Boat Supplies, &c., &. 
wants a situation as miller by August Ist. 4 


WANTED—A SITUATION bya miller of 16 
year, experience with burrs, rolls and Gar- 
en, City. breaks. Understands handling 
centrifugals and bolts, Can speak German 
and English. Will guarantee satisfaction. 
Can come recommended, Am sober, hon- 
est and industrious. Have milled spung 
and winter wheat. Address, Lee Heck, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


sent on application. 


Circulars and any Information 
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JONATHAN MILLS UNIVERSAL FLOUR DRESSER 


THE UNITED STATES 


MILLER. 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOLTING DEVICE FOR 


FLOUR MILLS FOR SALE. 


Short advertixements will be inserted wider this head for 
One Dollar each insertion. 


. H. HENDE 
2-run water pow 


WM. AVIS, Downsyille, Md.—2-run mill. J. 
L. STYNE, Pittsburg, Pa. —150-barrel 
roller mill in Ohio, price $30,000. 

MCREYNOLDS & GUNDERSON, Kenyon, 
Minn.—100-barrel roller mill, Steam 

__ power, good trade,—on railroad etc. 

D. M. ROWLEY, Evansville, Wis.—50-bar- 
rel water power mill, on Case System. 
Good trade. Owner sick. 


Q. N. MERRILL, Marshall, Mo.—50-barrel 
steam mill. 

D. A. SIPE, Summer Hill, Pa.—Roller mill, 
water power. 


§. GC. LELAND, Arnold, Neb.—2-run, water 
mill. Good trade. 

FRANK 
4-run stone and rollers. 
tablished. 


T, J. BLOOM, New Madison, O,—75-barrel 
roll r mill, steam power. Good trade, etc. 

KE. J. RAFF, Hiawatha, Ks.—A half inter- 
est in the Hiawatha steam roller mill. 
Capacity 75 barrels. oe 

JOHN KERR, Griswold, Ia.—Half inter- 
est in a new mill, allin good shape. Doing 
fine busines no ¥. 


JOHN D. WILSON, Delphi, Ind.—Water- 
power. 3-run stone, with modern cleaning 
and purifying machinery.. Good shipping 
facilities and good wheat center. 


A. M. JOHNSTON, St. Elmo, Il.—A new 
steam roller mill with daily capacity of 150 
barrels. Large custom trade established. 


M. COCKERLINE & SONS, Aumsville, Ore. 
—One of the best water-power mills in the 
Willamette Valley. Capacity about 75 bar- 
rels per cay 13 acres of land and dwell- 
ing with mill. 


Good trade es- 


$8. F. MCDONALD, Oxford Mills, Iowa.— 
A first class 100-barrel rojler mill, with first 
class facilities in every way. Correspond- 
ents only wanted who mean business. 


D. A. LASHLEY, Beaver City, Neb.—A 
100-barrels (mill-stones) water-power mill. 
Good custom trade and good facilities for 
shipping. 640 acres of land may be bought 
with the mill if desired. Ifyou mean busi- 
ness write for particulars, ; 


THE CUM 


Send also sor 150 Page Catalogue Describing their Engine. 


CLEAR, CLEAN 


Bolting or Re-Bolting 


OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 


Finely Designed and Mechanically Constructed; Low Speed: Occupies Small 
Space, and has Immense Capacity.. 


For Price List, Sizes and Dimensions, send to 


MER ENGINE CO., 


GLAVALAND, OHIO. 


[Please méntion this paper when you write to us.] 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO,, 


LOCKPORT, N. Y,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF RICHMOND'S CELEBRATED q 


Warehouse Receiving Separator, Grain Separator 


AND OAT EXTRAC:OR, 


WHEAT SCOURERS, 


—AND— 


Wheat Brush Machines, ‘/ 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL BRAN DUSTERS, 
“CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR DRESSING MACHINES.+ 


—— es ee 


Hl 


Thousands of these Machines are in successful operation, 
both in this country and in Europe. Correspondence solicited, 


oh 


* SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGOKE, “Ge Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 


[Please mention this paper when you write.) 


To Preserve Iron and Keop Boilers and Flues from Scaling, use 


#H. P. GRAVE’S BOILER PURGER.# 


It has been practically demonstrated that a scale one-sixteenth of an inch thick on a Boiler will require 
twenty per cent, more fucl than a clean Boiler, while a scale one-fourth of an inch thick will require sixt; 
per cent. more fuel. The scale is anon-conductor of heat, and its formation in Boilers is general throug 
the United States, more especially in the lime and alkali districts, and enough attention has not been paid 
to keeping Boilers free from accumulations. The cost of fuel for steam purposes is an important item, and 
any system for economy in this direction should receive due consideration. [am manufacturing a BOILER 
PURGE which I claim is the best made: First.—That it will remove the scale from any Boiler, and, by its con- 
tinued use, will keep it from forming. Second.—That it will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, nor 


foam the water, nor injure the water for drinking purposes. It is easy to use, being in a liquid form, it can 
Be But directly into the Boiler, through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by Srorce Pump, or into the 
‘an. 


. Third.—That by its use, from fifteen to forty per cent. can be saved in the cost of fuel, besides the ex- 
pense of putting in pew flues every one or two years. 

We also refer with pleasure to the following who are using our BOILER PURGER: CO. A. Pillsbury & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Bassett, Hunting & Co., McGregor, lowa; Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western ilway; 
The J. 1, Case‘ Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis.; Racine Hardware Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis.; Janesville 
Machine Co., Janesville, Wis.; and all Engineers running out of Milwaukee on C., M. & St. P. By} Laflin 

- , 


& Rand Powder Co., Platteville, Wis.; Edw. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Wisconsin Central Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Cramer, Aikens & Cramer, Milwaukee, Wis.; V. Blatz Brewery, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ph. 
Best Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Northern Hospital of Insane, Winnebago, Wis.; and many others. 
Address, for prices, etc., 


H. P. GRAVES, 343 Virginia St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILL SUPPLIES} 
ee" | BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH, 


Cotton 
Rubber 

Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &c. 
Prices Close and Quality the Best. 


Everything used 
in a Mill of every 
kind always on 
hand, 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 


=CONSIN ‘-@ AL 
st ae GENT Ne 


| 
TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY! 
—BETWEEN— 


MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, OSHKOSH, 
NEENAH and MENASHA. 


‘WwIitH—— 


PARLOR CARS i 


through from Chicago via Milwaukee without change 
on Day Trains, 


New & Bilegant Bleepers| 


from Shissae to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chi- 
‘eago via C., M. & St. P. R'y Co., at 9 P. M. 

lso a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Neenah 
attached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 
night. _N. B.—This Sleeper will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at9 o'clock P.M. | 


TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY) 
MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE, | 


1 A DAILY TRAIN TO 
Ashliend, Tualse Superior. | 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


From Milwaukee to Stevens Point, 
Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire or 
Ashland, Lake Superior, 
‘These Cyt facilities make this the BEST ROUTE 
for GRAND KAPIDS, WAUSAU, MERRILL and 
points in CENTRAL WISCONSIN, 


F. N, FINNEY, JAS, RARKER, 
Gon'l Manager, Milwaukee, Gon'l Pass, Agent, Mil, 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
RAILWAY LINE. 


Tho Shortest, Cheapest and Quickest Route 


—BETWKEN THE— 


WEST # EAST 


New York, Boston, and all points in Northern 
and EKastern Michigan. 


COMMENCING MAY 17th, | 
the Palace Side-wheel Passenger Steamer ‘City of 
Milwaukee,” will lexve Milwaukee daily, Sundays | 
included, at 12:00 noon and connect at Grand Haven | 
with Limited Express Train which leaves at 6:00 P. M. | 
Time, Milwaukee to New York, 32 hours. | 
Ticket Office, 99 Wisconsin Street, | 

——-WHERE | 


SLEEPING CAR BERTHS 


ean be secured. Dock, foot of West Water Street. | 


GEORGE 8. REEVES, 8. C. MEDDAUGH, 


Traffic Manager, West, Pass. Agt. 
Chicago. Milwaukee. 


W. J. SPIOBR, Gen’l Managor, Detroit, Mich. 


Flint? Pere Marquette RR. 


| 
i 
| 


LUDINCTON ROUTE. 


Fast Freight & Passenger Line. 


Freight Contracted on through Bills Lading 
to all points in | 


Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England & Canada. 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


All freight insured across Lake Michigan. 
Passengers save $2.75 to all points East. 


Dock and Offices, No. 24 West Water St., 
one block from Union Depot. 
L. C. WHITNEY, 
Gen’! Western Agent. 


| Baltimore and other Principal Cities, and possessing all othe necessary facilit! 
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| & ye The roved KURTH PATENT Sesto 
Bite or) COGKLE SEPARATOR 
3 Same '@ A PERFECT & ECONOMICAL SEPARATOR 
= 
3 


| 
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RICHARDSON DUSTLESS DAT SEP 
ant Grain Cleaner. 


ARATOR MF'G. CO. 


AU KEE Wis. 


Reardslee’s P 
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(Mention this paper whea you write to us.) 


LAND & THOMPSON, 


REAL ESTATE DEALERS AND 


GENERAL LAND AGENCY OFFICE, 


109 Sycamore St., DALLAS, TEXAS, 


Will attend to the Sale, Purchase, Exchange, and Lease of Lands; Locating of Lands; Paying of Taxes, 


| and Protection of Lands; Redemption of Lands from ‘Tax Sales; Inspection of Lands and Perfecting of 


Titles; Make Investments for Capitalists, and Make Loans on Lands, and all other matters in any way con- 
nected with the General Land Office Business, in a Prompt, Reliable and Satisfactory manner. 


Farm Lands, Stock Lands, 


MINERAL LANDS. 
BUYING AND SELLING OF FARMS, RANCHES AND STOCK. 


OVER ONE MILLION ACRES OF THE FINEST 


‘Grazing 2 Farming Lands in Texas for Sale at low Rates to Actual Settlers. 


Buy and Sell City Property; Rent and Collect Rents; place Fire Insurance; Pay Taxes and Keep Up 
Improvements and Conduct a General Real Estate Business in all Sranches. Being personally acquainted 
with the Prominent Land Operators and Real Estate Men of St. Louis, iMacs Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 

es, We are enadled to + lace 
Popet y entus ted to us with a aePro mptness and upon such Advantageous Te ms as but few Land Agents 
can Duplicate. 


Our Terms are Liberal, as the New Era of Low Prices Demand they Should Bo. 


Correspondence Solicited, and References furnished on Application. 


The + ‘Salem’ Elevator + Bucket. 


Runs Easy, 


Strong and Durable, 


>Empties Clean.< 


— 
Shovel Bdgo; | 
| 


Seamless Rounded Corners, 
stCURVED HEEL, 3 


W. J. CLARK & CO,, Solo Manufacturers, SALEM, 0. “°toom. Noro curese. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us,) 
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EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PRINZ PATENT DUST COLLECTOR, 


Licensed under the combined patents of the Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier 
Co , Kirk & Fender, Samuel L. Bean, Faustin Prinz, William Richardson and 


M. D. Beardslee, bearing patent numbers as follows: 


63,325 207,585 235,197 251,120 258,878 272,474 
125,518 211,033 239,755 251,121 259,872 299,852 
149,434 228,023 248,984 258,875 259,873 315,996 
171,973 235,376 250,813 258,876 272,473 And Others. 


Machines manufactured by any other party, not excepting the Geo. T. 
Smith Middlings Purifier Co., are outright infringements of our machine, and 
subject to royalty to us. 

The milling public are fully aware that we have, by our additional inven- 
tions and experience, brought the Prinz Dust Collector to perfection, and any 
attempt by other parties to manufacture our machine is open robbery. We 
are sure the justice-loving millers of this country will not submit to such an 
outrage. 

All manufacturers and parties using an infringing machine will be liable 
to prosecution and damages. We control over twenty-five Dust Collector 
Patents, a large number of which have been granted to us direct. 


Please send us your orders as usual. 
elaine eee El 


MILWAUKEE DUST COLLECTOR MFG, CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


[Please metion this paper when you write to us.) 
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On Top! On Top! On Top! 


Read the following letters which indicate the kind of Mills we 
‘ build everywhere. 


OFFICE OF THE NEW ERA MILL CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN,, MAY 5th, 1885, 
CASE MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, 0. 


GrntLEMEN:—In handing you herewith balance due on 
contract for reconstruction of the New Era Mill to a complete 350 
bbl. full Roller Mill, we beg to express our thanks for the efficient 
manner in which the work has been performed, and for the hon- 
orable and faithful compliance on your part of all the terms of the 
contract in every particular. The Mill has been in successful 
operation for over two months, and we have had no trouble or 
delay of any kind since we first started up, and our results, both 
as to quality and yield of flour, have been entirel satisfactory. 
We feel confident that we have as good a mill as there is in the 
country; that we can make as good flour, and as much of it per 
bushel of wheat. We havea demand at good prices for all the 
flour we can make, and no complaints, but universal praise. You 
have cause to be proud of the finish and workmanship of the 
machinery, and of the nicely finished and perfect running line of 
rolls. You have carte blanche to refer parties to our mill, and we 
will be pleseed at any time to show such parties the full oper- 
ations of the mill. 


Yours truly, 
JAS. bh. GAINES, Prest. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., MAY 4th, 1885. 
CASE MANUFACTURING CO., COLUMBUS, 0. 


GrntLEMEN:—Respecting the qualifications of the New Era Mill since being refitted to the full “Roller System” by 
you, I would say from personal observation of its workings in all its details coupled with the gatas in percentages, yields and 
qualities of its flours, it is a success. Successful in point of mechanical construction, successful inpoint of perfect separa- 
tions, susoeestal in point of excellence of grades in their several relative positions, and further successful in point of percen- 

es and yields. f 
" The Rolls themselves are well constructed, easily adjusted and exhibit a very pleasing appearance, combined with good 
finish and workmanship. The automatic feed saves the miller from anxiety and worriments, consequent on irregular feeding 
appliances, and the tension appliances are all one could ask for to secure positive and easy running. 

Respecting the separations, I am positive that in this direction she has no peer, they being so perfectly under control 
that each and every separation presents itself for individual manipulation if necessity demands it, and as our quality of flours 
rank with the best, I am free to say that the mill to-day stands a monument of great credit to all the talent employed in the 
reconstruction, and further I would say, and it, too, not being the smallest classification, is the fact that since we started the mill 
off, not one inch of bolting, scalping or Rorifving cloth has been changed, or even a spout displaced, While all this can be 
truly said, I will not close without mentioning the very gentlemanly manner in which you carried out our contract to the 
letter, and having been personally interested in the construction of said contract, I am in a position to know whereof I speak. 
All who bid on our wal will well remember the requirements of the contract, and I am pleased to be able to say, that per- 
sonally I regard the fulfillment of all agreements perfect, Wishing you abundant future success. 

I remain, yours truly, 


JOHN METHERELD, Head Miller. 


We have not changed $10 worth of cloth, and scarcely a spout in any mill we have 
built for months, which is proof pnsitive that we have the best system of bolting, as 
well as the best machines of any competing mill builder in the country. 

For low prices, address, 


THE * CASE * MANUFACTURING «CO., 


GOLUMBUS, OHIO. 


(Mention this paper when you write to us.] 
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GreenBay,WinonazStPul READ TES: 


RAILROAD 
% THE SHORTEST ROUTE From 


GREEN BAY 


and all points in 


EASTERN * WISCONSIN 


—T0O— 
NEW LONDON, 
STEVENS POINT, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
WAUSAU, 
MERRILL, 
WINONA, 
LA CROSSE, 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, 
STILLWATER, 
HUDSON, 
EAU CLAIRE. 


-#ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, te- 


and all points in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
and all points on the 
NORTHERN PACIFIO RAILROAD and ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILROAD. 


Passengers from all points on the CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN R'Y, south of Greon Bay and 
Fort Howard, connect with the 


c. B., W. & St. P. R. R. 
—AT— 
FORT HOWARD JUNCTION. 
‘They will find it 
TEH SEORT LIND 
to all the above points. 


THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


of this Road embraces all the modern improvements 
and conveniences that tend to make traveling by 
rail safe and comfortable. 

2 Be sure your tickets read via the 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroad. 
8.W. CHAMPION, GAVIN CAMPBELL, 


General Pass, Agent. General Manager. 
GREEN BAY, WIS, 


Rolls Re-ground and Re-corrugated. 
ROBERT JAMISON, 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN. 


binae. \G 
popular Weeki news- 
paper devoted to Bolenice, € oshetos, en- 
ginooring, discoveries, inventions and patents 
over published. Every: number illustrated with 
splendid engravings. “This publication, furnishes 
& most valuable encyclopedia of information which 
ho person should be without. ‘The popularity of 
the Scuentrero Amenican is, such. that its cir 
fullation neatly equals that of all othier papers of 
its class combined. . Price, $3.20a year. ‘Discount 
toClubs, Sold by all pewsdealers.. MUNN & CO. 
Publishers, No, 361 Broadway, Ne Y. 


Munn & Co, have 

ATENTS. 32382 Gi? 
® Seven Years’ 
EN practice | before 
the Patent Office, and have prepared 
more than One Hyndred hous- 
nd applications for patents in the 
Bike tates and foreign countries, 


« The most 


Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 
Assignments, ard all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany. and ‘other foreign countries, pre- 
Pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to obtaining patesits cheer~ 
ally given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents it 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 
of their patents. e 

Address MUNN & CO., Office SCLENTI¥IO 

AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


GANZ & CO., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


We are the first introducers of the Chilled Iron Roll- 


WE HAVE THE BEST 


Re-Grinding and Corrugating Machines 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


Millers say they would rather pay us TEN DOLLARS 


per Roller than to have done elsewhere 
FOR NOTHING. TRY US 


THE FILER & STOWELL CO., Limited, 


CREAM CITY [RON WORKS, 


Milwvaukec, Wisconsin 
[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


2° Bl ATLAS Wi gp 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. &. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS, 1 


Carry Engines and Bollers in Stock 
ar roe immediate gelivery 


(Please mention this paper when you write to us,) 


MBYBR & AGKAKRMBNN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Patent Metallic Fire Proof Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Best oF REFERENCES 


FURNISHED ON 


APPLICATION. 


Cheap Coverings. | 


B70 Kinnickinnick Avenue, 
MILWAUIEESE, . WISCONSIN. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 


No. 1030 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, ° 


Pennsylvania, 


Millwrights, * Machinists, 


Steam Engine Builders, 
Millstone Manufacturers, Mill and Mill Furnishings of all kinds, 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS OF 


Roller Mills, Old Mills Remodeled to Improved System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


B. T. Trimmer’s Improved Grain Scouring, Rubbing and Separating Machine Combined, 


‘This is the best machine in the market for cleaning grain. * It is well known to the best millers. It is used 


ers for milling purposes, and hold Letters Patent for 
the United States of America. For full particulars 
address as above. 

{Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


in the best mills inthe country. It is operated on the only correct pri cipie for thorou, hiy 
cleaning grain; that is by rubbing wheat against wheat. It has MANY POINTS. OF SUPERIORITY 
over all others. If you want only the best, send for full descriptive circular. 


(Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUILDERS FROM THE RAW MATERIAL, OF. 


Roller Mills, Centrifugal Reels 


FLOUR BOLTS, SCALPING REELS, 
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#¢ ASPIRATORS, * MILLSTONES, * PorTABLE * MILLS, 3% 


AND KEEP THR LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mill Builders and Contractors. 
CUARANTEE RESULTS, 


Special Mining Department 


Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern. Mill 
Furnished under one Contract. 


140 BARREL MILL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
" MEMPHIS, TENN., December 16th, 1884. 
Messrs. NORDYKE & MARMON Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
m:—Our mill, as planned and diagrammed by you, has been in mendy. operation for nearly one year past, and in proof that you have given usa 
successful job, we will simply say that in the face of a very dull trade, and while other mills were running on short time, we have been running full handed, in 
order to supply a soning demand for our flours. We must also notice, that pishougr you only promised us 100 bbls, capacity, we easily make 140 bbls. per day. 
without deteriora ing in gretve of flours. We use No. 2 wheat, and consume 4 bushels and 28 pounds in making a barrel of flour. We make about 28 per cent. of 
very high patent, 68 of bakers, and 6 per cent. of low grade. Yet our mill is so constructed that we may vary the percentages to suit various markets. 
We have always been victorious in the sharpest competition, and from the first day of starting we have kept the highest position among all roller mills, 
either located or represented in this region. Yours truly, 
. G. W. COWEN & CO. 


Ovvice OF ANCHOR MILLING Co., 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9, 1884. i 
Gentlemen:—We have just been awarded all the first premiuins on flour offered at the great Fair and Exposition. We made a clean sweep of them all, over 
all competitors, which includes all the mills in St, Louis, and all over the West, in fact the entries were open to the whole United States. We received lst premium 
on Patent Flour, Ist premium on Straight Flour, Ist premium on Clear Flour. This embraces the entire list; the flour was made on your rolls, and you should 
make the fact widely known. Hurrah ! for the N. & M. Co., and Anchor Milling Co, 
Yours very truly, JOHN CRANGLE, V. Prest. 
NOTE.—The entire reduction of the wheat and middlings is made upon our rolls in this mill. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


600 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURI. 


Read what an Old Miller who has thirty-four pairs of these Rolls in constant use says: 
. Orrick oF Davis & FAucerr MILLING Co., 
MESSHS. NORDYKE & MARMON Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Sr. JOSEPH, MO., Nov. 28th, 1883, f 

Gentlemen:—In regard to the workings of our new mill erected by you, will Say itis working fully up to and beyond our expectations, Our average work is 
fully 83 per cent. over your guarantee. Since starting our mill last July we have had no comple: int of our flourfrom any market where sold. It gives universal 
satisfaction, and we have it scattered on the trade from Chicago to Galveston, Texas. Our yields are all that are attainable. We have tested it on both Spring 
and Winter wheats with satisfactory results on both varieties. Since the mill was turned over to us we have not changed a spout or a footof cloth, nor hive we 
found it required to make any changes. We have run as long as six days and nights without shutting steam off the engine, not having. a "choke" or a belt to come 
off. The mill is entirely satisfactory to us, and for a fine ie of workmanship, wane skill and scatnerags of systom, we doubt if it is surpassed in the United 
States to-day, It is certainly a grand monument to the abi! ity and skill of Col, C. A, Winn, your Milling Engineer and Designer. You may point to this mill 

with pride and say to competitors: ‘You may try to equal, but you will never pent it. i Wishing you the success that honorable dealing coeryon Ty am, ue 

‘ours, He JETT, Prest. 


“Letters on file in our office from a large number of small Roller Millers giving as favorable reports 
as above. A portion will be published as occasion demands. 
(Please mention the Unirep Srares MILLER when you write to us.) 
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Dust Collector Manufacturers. 


Arrangements have this day been concluded by which the 
PRINZ and KIRK & FENDER DUST COLLECTORS will 
hereafter be manufactured exclusively by the GEO. T. SMITH 
MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., at Jackson, Mich., under all pat- 
ents owned or controlled by the undersigned. 

All communications with reference to Dust Collectors manu- 
factured under our patents should hereafter be addressed to the 
Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co., Jackson, Mich. 


GEO. T SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., 


Dated, Jackson, Mich., By GEO. T. SMITH, Prest. 
May 12, 1885. KIRK & FENDER. 
A. H. KIRK. 
W. J. FENDER. 
SAML. L. BEAN. 
F. PRINZ. 


In pursuance of the above, all Dust Collectors purchased in. 


connection with Purifiers will be fitted to the Purifier and tested 
with them before leaving our shops, thereby effecting a saving of 
from $20 to $30 to the purchaser on each Dust Collector, and in- 
suring more satisfactory results from the Collector. 

The Dust Collector will be built of better material than hereto- 
fore, and in workmanship and finish, will be made fully equal to 
our Purifier. . 


GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER C0. 
JACKSON, MICH. 


|Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


